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$3.00 EACH 


3) A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITU- 
ALITY, edited by G. P. Fedotov. Before 
the Communist Revolution, Russia had a 
rich spiritual tradition. Here are 500 pages 
that offer—in excerpts or complete works 
—the profound a stimulating thoughts 
of Russia’s holiest men from the 11th to 
to the 20th century. (List price, $6.50) 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE 
MISSAL, by Margaret Rickert. A beautiful 
study of the discovery and reconstruction 
of an extraordinary 14th century Carmelite 
Missal almost completely destroyed by a 
vandalic Victorian book collector. ith 
two plates in full color, 82 in black & 
white. Of great interest to liturgists, artists 
ao literate people. (List price, 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno de 
Jesus-Marie. A unusual kind of thriller. 
A = of scholars, mostly French Car- 
melites, write about the Devil’s existence 
and nature, his role in art and literature, 
and his manifestations in possession and 
diabolism. (List price, $5.50 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not artificial means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eric Gill, Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 
olutionary Christianity is the only answer 
to the corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


14) SOUTHERN PARISH, by Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. The controversial first vol- 
ume of Father Fichter’s detailed study of 
the dynamics of a city parish. He ana- 
lyzes the role of both clergy and laity 


An English friend of ours, Mr. Gawaine Cholmondoley, has just 
returned from Kipper’s Landing where he interviewed Uncle Peter 
for his new book, THE AMERICANS, HOw opp! He had a pleasant 
visit, he tells us, marked by only one outburst by the irascible old 
book-seller. It seems Uncle Peter blew his stack when Mr. 
Cholmondoley happened to remark that Englishmen read five times 
as many books a year as Americans. “T’ain’t true,” snapped Uncle. 
“Sheer propaganda.” Our friend offered to show him some charts he 
had, but the old boy waved him away with a muttered “Nobody 
reads five times as much as my customers.” We agreed with Mr. 
Cholmondoley that considering Uncle Peter’s age it might be best to 
let him keep his illusion. You can help by ordering some of Uncle’s 


bargains described below. 


in the parish and comes up with some 
fo) and startling answers. (List price, 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the life and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, one of the seminal re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, ne een go and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A study of mysticism and, more 
particularly, of the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross, by one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding Catholic writers. 
(List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


5) THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. 
Rev. Bruno Scott James has done new 
translations of some 100 letters by the 
great 12th century contemplative and man 
of action. Humorous, consoling, impassioned 
and scolding by turns, they give a vivid 
portrait of a saint and of an age. With a 
ial by Thomas Merton. (List price, 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. wide-ranging 
and provocative collection of articles from 
English and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his poverty, to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham pro- 
fessor writes a wise, calm and inspiring 
indictment of contempora secularism. 
Learned, but free from technical jargon, 
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these essays are on such themes as beauty, 
education, personality and efficiency—how 
they have been perverted and how we can 
restore their true Christian meaning. (List 
price, $3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
by Francois Mauriac. Two short novels in 
which Nobel Prize winner Mauriac probes 
the nature of love and hate against a 
background of rural, Jansenistic France. 
(List price, $3.00) 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. One 
of Mauriac’s greatest works, the penetra- 
tion of the soul of a woman who tries to 
live evilly but is redeemed by her inherent 
courage and dignity. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann. 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own convictions against the claims of 
the papacy. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


25) CONFLICT AND LIGHT, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. A percep- 
tive anthology in which a group of psy- 
chiatrists, doctors and priests examine the 
nature of sanity, wholeness and holiness. 
(List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A pro- 
found essay on conversion in which Father 
Danielou traces the fulfillment of prophecy 
in yg | and examines the transcendent 
role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Holy 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written _ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
$275) magic and knowledge. (List price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 


29) MY RUSSIAN YESTERDAYS, by Cath- 
erine de Hueck. With charm and nostalgia, 
the foundress of the Friendship House 
movement recalls her girlhood days in 


pre-Soviet Russia, when vigil lights burned 
beneath ikons in every Russian home. 
(List yvrice, $2.50) 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ “It is ominous and disturbing,’ wrote Father 
Alexander Jones in a recent issue of the English 
Catholic monthly Life of the Spirit, “that the word 
‘Bible’ has a Protestant ring in Catholic ears—a 
legacy of the day when every man claimed to be a 
Pope, Bible in hand.” Yet in effect, he went on 
to say, the Bible is the common ground of both 
Catholics and Protestants, “and there we may one 
day meet. . . . A sympathetic atmosphere is needed, 
and Catholic biblical devotion will help to provide 
it.” Striking evidence that such devotion is growing 
is the recent publication in France of the new Jerusa- 
lem Bible; Father Jones reports on it on page 41. 
@ The question of Catholic candidates for national 
office has been very much in the news this year. In 
When Al Smith Ran for President Smith’s daugh- 
ter, Emily Smith Warner, relates the effect of reli- 
gious prejudice on the campaign of the only Cath- 
olic ever nominated for the Presidency by one of 
America’s major parties. 

The alleged conflict between Smith’s Catholicism 
and his patriotism had been raised as early as 1927, 
when a Protestant lawyer wrote an open letter to 
him. in the Atlantic Monthly, quoting papal docu- 
ments and Catholic political theory as the bases for 
concern over “certain conceptions which your fellow 
citizens attribute to you as a loyal and conscientious 
Roman Catholic, which in their minds are irrecon- 
cilable with that Constitution which as President 
you must support and defend . . .” 

Mrs. Warner relates that when one of Smith’s 
assistants, Judge Joseph Proskauer, brought the 
letter to his attention and asked him when he was 
going to reply to it, Smith said angrily, “I’m not 
going to answer the damn thing.” But when Pros- 


kauer insisted that his political future demanded a - 


reply, Smith admitted, “Joe, to tell you the truth, 
I’ve read it. But I don’t know what the words 
mean. I’ve been a Catholic all my. life—a devout 
Catholic, I believe—and I never heard of these en- 
cyclicals and papal bulls and books that he writes 


about. They have nothing to do with being a Cath- 
olic, and I just don’t know how to answer such a 
thing.” 

Nevertheless, with the assistance of Father Fran- 
cis P. Duffy, the much-decorated World War I 
chaplain of the Fighting 69th, Proskauer drafted 
a reply. With its appearance in the May, 1927 
Atlantic, Smith thought that the question had been 
settled. It had not. As Mrs. Warner points out, her 
father encountered anti-Catholic prejudice through- 
out his campaign for the Presidency the following 
year; it was, she insists, a significant factor in his 
defeat. ; 

@ Despite his advanced age (he is now 86) and his 
physical infirmities, Jules-Géraud Cardinal Saliége, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, became known during 
World War II as the Primate of the Fighting French. 
He never ceased to resist the Nazis and to encourage 
those who fought to make France free again. On 
the Authentic Mission of Christians (page 30) is 
timeless in its call for a new kind of Christian. 
It is taken from Who Shall Bear the Flame?, a col- 
lection of the Cardinal’s letters and speeches pub- 
lished by Fides Publishers of Chicago, with whose 
permission it is reprinted here. 

@ If you live in the New York area and would like 
to take part in JUBILEE affairs in a more intimate 
way than your subscription affords, we invite you 
to drop down on Wednesday evenings for our Vol- 
unteer Nights. There’s a good deal to be done, 
from typing to filing and paper-cutting, and we 
can use all the help we can get. The conversation 
is pleasant, the atmosphere relaxed, and the hour 
is six. 

@ Elsewhere in this issue you'll see an ad for 
JUBILEE representatives. With the Christmas season 
drawing near, opportunities to make extra money in 
commissions and bonuses are greatly expanded. 
Just drop a line to Peter Andrewes, Field Manager, 
who'll be glad to send you the necessary equip- 


ment. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
CANADA 


Montreal 

A sharp criticism of methods used in last 
June's provincial elections has caused a 
furor throughout the province of Quebec and 
a groundswell of excitement all across 
Canada. The indictment took the form of a 
4000-word report issued in early August by 
Father Gerard Dion, head of the department 
of industrial relations at Laval Univer- 
sity, Quebec City, and Father Louis 0'Neill, 
chaplain of the university's Catholic 
Action groups. Appearing originally in Ad 
Usum Sacerdotum, a bulletin for priests 
(circulation: 700) founded by Father Dion 
ten years ago, the article was later dis- 
tributed to a selected list of 200 people 
and was picked up by French- and English- 
language dailies. 

The two priests charge that during the 
election, which returned Premier Maurice 
Duplessis' National Union party to its 
fifth consecutive term, fraud, bribery and 
even violence were systematically used. 

Neither of Quebec's two. principal 
parties — National Union (corresponding 
roughly to U.S. Republicans) and Liberals 
(somewhat like the ‘New Deal Democrats)— 
was mentioned by name. Where electoral 
fraud is concerned, the report said (and 
most impartial observers agree), "No party 
has the monopoly." But informed circles in 
Quebec believe that it was aimed primarily 
at Duplessis, an extreme nationalist who 
plays on his constituents' fear that their 
French-speaking and overwhelmingly Catho- 
lic culture will be swallowed up by 
Canada's English-speaking, largely Prot- 
estant majority, and who attempts to dis- 
credit his political opponents—even Cath- 
Olics in good standing—by calling them 
Communists. 

Excerpts from the Dion-0'Neill report, 
as translated by Ihe Montreal Star, follow: 

"The province of Quebec has just chosen 
those who, for the next four years, will 
hold public authority. Even if, as priests 
and citizens, we have not the right to re- 








main indifferent to this choice, we be- 
lieve that differing opinions can legiti- 
mately be held, though this is not the 
place to discuss that question. For that 
matter, it is not up to priests to engage 
in party politics. 

"However, in view of certain methods 
employed in the recent election campaign 
and their possible consequence, we have the 
grave duty of stopping for a few moments to 
analyze the situation. 

"The unfurling of silliness and in- 
morality which has just been witnessed in 
Quebec can leave no intelligent Catholic 
unmoved. Never, perhaps, has the religious 
crisis which exists here at home been so 
Clearly evident. ... 

"Right-thinking people will undoubtedly 
be amazed by such assertions. Those to whom 
morality is limited for all practical pur- 
poses to the problems of shorts, sundresses 
or the padlock law will find our ideas very 
daring. But a Christian morality which re- 
Spects the order of virtues, believes in 
charity, truth and justice as fundamental 
to social life, and which still can be 
scandalized in the presence of lies, per- 
version of consciences, and systematic cor- 
ruption, cannot be unmoved in the face of 
facts which have become quite evident.... 

"A Christian country in which lying has 
been systematized is a country in which 
the religious sense will inevitably be 
attacked, for Christian faith is essen- 
tially a cult of truth. Modern methods of 
diffusing ideas permit the building up of 
huge collective lies and the unlimited 
repetition, through newspapers, radio and 
television, of misleading slogans, to such 
an extent that the man in the street can no 
longer resist. ... 

"This technique, perfected by Hitler, 
was taken up by the Communists. It is now 
part of our electoral method. ... 

"For example, people are made to believe 
that to preach social security is to slide 
toward Marxism, that to promote health in- 
Surance is to sabotage our religious com- 
munities, that to give food to hungry men 
in under-developed countries will impov- 
erish us and encourage Communism, etc. One 
university in Quebec became quite well 
known for the last-mentioned argument.... 

"Communism, as presented to the Quebec 
masses, is a myth. The reality of Com- 
munism is not what it is pictured to be 
e » « We have seen the anti-Communism theme 
utilized, and in about the same terms, by 
reputable members of religious orders, 
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recognized Fascists, pitiable comedians 
and authentic blackguards. . . e 

"Systematic lying and use of the myth 
are established maneuvers. Such practices 
as vote buying, corruption of the elec- 
toral law, threats of reprisals against 
those who do not support the ‘right party,' 
false oaths, forged ballots, the corrup- 
tion of election officers, also seem to be 
becoming normal elements. .. . Some urban 
sections saw examples of violence which 
would make the most fervent anarchists 
jealouS. « e e 

"Here again, what should cause us the 
greatest anxiety is the fact that so few 
people seem to be scandalized by it all. 
Similar methods utilized in Communist 
countries arouse the indignation of our 
good people and raise the zeal of our Catho- 
lic journalists. In the province of Quebec, 
[such practices] quickly receive popular 
absolutior. People even boast and laugh 
about them as though they were innocent 
pranks. . « e 

"We were told of several cases where the 
voters not only did not reject offers to 
sell their vote but spontaneously offered 
it in exchange for money or generous gifts. 
Thus roof repairs, hospital bills, con- 
finements were paid for; promises of gen- 
erous contracts were made, etc.—to Say 
nothing of [gifts] of refrigerators and 
television sets. 

"In a country inhabited by poor work- 
men, practical sense was shown: hundreds 
of pairs of shoes went to reward political 
convictions. In a small suburban street 
containing about 15 families, at least 
four sold their right to vote for a dish 
of lentils. As may be seen, some candidates 
are big-hearted ! 

"The most curious thing about it is that 
most of these [voters] continue to say the 
family rosary, watch over their children's 
modesty, denounce the fallacious proceed- 
ings of Jehovah's Witnesses. They almost 
never accuse themselves of violating the 
virtue of justice. ... 

"There were, unfortunately, some cases 
in which the voting motive appears to have 
been less than spiritual. There is reason 
to believe that the laity are not the only 
ones who are influenced by gifts in money 
or goods. Gifts to pious or welfare asso- 
ciations, contributions to parish associ- 
ations have a way of getting through to 
some ecclesiastical souls. Faced with some 
facts, one is inclined to ponder the saying 
of Canon Tellier de Poncheville on the 
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‘clerical causes of anti-clericalism.'... 

"Some priests took part personally in 
the campaign. In one parish in a Quebec 
suburb a rector carried his kindness so 
far as to preach in his pulpit in favor of 
his candidate; he even solicited votes 
from door to door. In the same county, a 
rector advised his parishioners to vote 
for the candidate whose party would be in 
powers: ‘Without that, we get nothing,' he 
said. Another said. 'Vote for whomever 
you like, but when we have a good govern-= 
ment, we keep it.' A final case: ‘Before 
going to vote, don't forget to look at our 
nice new school.’ 

"The conclusion appears to us to be ob-= 
vious: an election period like that through 
which we have just passed becomes an in- 
strument of demoralization and de-Chris-. 
tianization. What makes a country Chris- 
tian is not, first and» foremost, the 
number of churches, the pious declarations 
of politicians, the apparent temporal or 
political influence of the Church or the 
‘good relations' between Church and State. 
It is primarily a respect for the truth, 
the belief in justice, the integrity of 
consciences and respect for liberty. The 
existing electoral proceedings are a fron- 
tal attack on all these values. ... 

"We must fight against the lie as a sys- 
tem, against venality, the growing taste 
for a well-fed servitude. We must piti- 
lessly denounce the hypocrisies, the mys- 
tifications, whether racial or religious, 
the lay clericalism and its shameful com- 
mercialism. We are terribly responsible 
before God if the people end up by believ- 
ing that the Kingdom of God is this hodge- 
podge of pious sentimentality, of bare- 
faced civic immorality and of Fascism... 

"We are harvesting here what we have 
sown. Our.preachings on morality, our cam- 
paigns on morality have been aimed prin- 
cipally at sensuality, intemperance and 
blasphemy. Some of our popular preachers, 
who shared with the general body of our 
clergy a limited conception of the subject 
of morals, but who had a real genius for 
adaptation, have long taught our people 
that in practice there are only three kinds 
of sin: drinking, blasphemy and venery... 
It may be a paradox, perhaps, but the at- 
traction of a tricked-out servitude has 
perhaps a stronger appeal to men than love 
of freedom. For freedom demands sacrifices 
and seeking after higher things for which 
one may quickly become incapacitated. And 
a people which has become enslaved in this 





manner is no longer Christian. Its clergy 
may continue to administer the religious 
temples, to preside at services and to 
direct works of considerable material im- 
portance: the spiritual soul is dead... .”" 


Up to the time of this writing neither 
Premier Duplessis nor Georges Lapalme, the 
Liberal leader, has replied to the charges. 
Montreal's Emile Cardinal Leger and Que- 
bec's Archbishop Maurice Roy have also 
refused to comment. Individual politicians 
from both parties have allowed themselves 
to be quoted, however. Liberal Senator 
Jean-Francois Pouliot, who has been in 
politics for almost 50 years, called the 
article “unjust and inopportune," pointed 
out that "it is a philosophic error to make 
-general conclusions based on a particular 
case," and said the two priests were not 
qualified to express an opinion. He was 
quickly challenged by other Liberals, 
among them Jean-Paul St. Laurent, the son 
of Canada's Prime Minister and a Member 
of Parliament from Temiscouata. "He's just 
trying to run down the two priests," young 
St. Laurent said of Pouliot, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the House of Commons. "The cir- 
cumstances in which the [election] of June 
20 was run off were worse than the priests 
said." ; 

Though most Quebec papers ran news 
articles about the report, few com- 
mented editorially—partly, it is being 
said, because legislation passed at the 
last provincial session gives Duplessis 
control over newsprint prices. One excep- 
tion was Le Devoir, a liberal Montreal 
daily run by Catholic laymen. Bitterly op- 
posed to Duplessis, Le Devoir printed the 
Dion-0'Neill report in full soon after its 
appearance in Ad Usum Sacerdotum, kept the 
issue on its front pages for at least three 
weeks afterward, and published every fav- 
orable reaction it could scrape up. "I have 
thoroughly read the Catholic papers and 
the pious reviews," wrote Le Devoir's 
editor, Gerard Filion, "and I don't find 
anywhere the least allusion to the tornado 
of immorality which swept through the 
province last June. If one went to the bot- 
tom of things, one would probably conclude 
that each had its own particular reasons 
for forgetting the past." Filion de- 
manded a reform of the electoral law, 
which, he asserted, “permits the party in 
power to steal the elections in the city," 
and advocated efforts to limit the amounts 
spent by a political party to elect its 
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candidates. Finally, he called for a re- 
form in public opinion. "The majority of 
the people of Quebec have two consciences," 
he wrote, "one for their private lives, one 
for their public acts." 

Fathers Dion and O'Neill have stood by 
their report. Pointing out that every issue 
of Ad Usum Sacerdotum is submitted to 
ecclesiastical censorship, Father Dion 
said that he and Father O'Neill were sur- 
prised by the wide reaction their article 
had caused. Newspaper accounts generally 
characterized the two priests as spokes- 
men for the liberal, reform-minded clergy 
of the province. Father Dion denied this. 
"I think it is opportune to remind you," 
he said, "that there are not—that there 
cannot be—reformers in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Everyone, from the highest to the 
lowest echelon of the hierarchy, accepts 
dogma as it is, and we submit ourselves to 
the directives and decisions of our supe- 
riors in this domain, [and to] the bishops. 
They alone have the right and power to speak 
in the name of the Church. .. . Despite 
all this, where concrete applications of 
morality are concerned, diverse opinions 
can exist which we have full liberty to 
express. « - - It is .thus that in the 
Church of Peter discipline and liberty are 
combined and inter=-penetrate." 

It is too early to say what effect 
"l'affaire Dion-O0'Neill," as it has come 
to be known here, will have on the polit- 
ical future of the province. Duplessis is 
well entrenched. In the June election Que- 
bec's splinter parties formed a coalition 
against him, and the national Liberal lead- 
ership, departing from its usual hands-off 
policy in regard to provincial affairs, 
sent a flying squad of Ottawa cabinet mem- 
bers to campaign against him in Quebec. 
Nevertheless, Duplessis, by harping on the 
theme that the Ottawa government endangers 
Quebec's autonomy, and by pointing out the 
Liberal barnstormers as an example, won a 
greater share of the-popular vote than ever. 

Iwo recently-formed groups may furnish 
the needed organization. One, the Provin- 
cial Council of Public Morality, is an off- 
Shoot of the Civic Action League, which in 
1954, running ona reform platform, won con- 
trol of the Montreal municipal government. 
The other, still in the process of forma- 
tion as this is written, will be made up of 
Montreal and Quebec professional men, in- 
tellectuals and labor leaders. Together, 
the two groups may furnish a nucleus for ef- 
fective political action.—Roger McGee 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CATHOLIC VOTE 


Two points cast a shadow on “Potomacus’ » 
rosy outlook for the Catholic voter [The 
Catholic Vote—July/August]. One is the 
fact, brought out in the article, that Catho- 
lics will vote for Catholics as such. One 
only has to recall the furor caused by Sen- 
ator McCarthy (during which I was twice 
buttonholed in the vestibule of a church 
and asked to sign a petition in his favor) 
to see what unenlightened hewing to re- 
ligious lines in voting could lead to. This 
is not to disparage the many excellent and 
even outstanding Catholic office holders or 
those who voted for them. But an unscrup- 
ulous politician might well be tempted to 
take advantage of those voters in a heavily 
Catholic district who do not trouble to look 
carefully into the qualifications of a can- 
didate for office—but think that being a 
Catholic automatically makes a person 
above reproach and full of wisdom. 
Secondly—I differ with the author’s con- 
tention that there is “considerably less” 
anti-Catholic prejudice today. It is quiet 
because there have not been any great 
divisive issues lately—but still very much 
alive. There are communities where it is 
the “kiss of death” to run for office if you 
are a known Catholic and where a person 
will consent to take an office in a Catholic 
organization only if there is no publicity. 
This may be cowardice of a sort—but the 
only alternative is business failure. 
Also—recently a Protestant clergyman 
announced from a pulpit here in New York 
that any Catholic up for Vice Presidential 
nomination would have to satisfy the voters 
about the Catholic attitude towards non- 
Catholics in Spain—and the possibility of 
its affecting affairs here—before he would 
be acceptable. This is only a sample in 
miniature of the things a Catholic candi- 
date for major office can look forward to— 
in spite of a more enlightened attitude. .. . 
BLANCA DEL Rio 
New York City: 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Your story of Marquette and its “searching 
self-appraisal” [July/August] failed to 
meet the problem of curricula head on. 

Most of the Jesuits’ prescribed liberal 
curricula do not include any mathematics 
or mathematical science. Yet, mathematics 
is a basic subject, and scientific education 
offers golden opportunities for employment 
to those qualified. 

It seems incongruous to find educators 
today paying such scant attention to seem- 
ingly fundamental problems. 

Joun E. KEtiey 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


REPORT FROM AUSTRIA 


The Report From Austria [juBILEE, July/ 
August] sent by Ado.f Schalk certainly 
gives an exaggerated and very one-sided 
picture of Austrian Catholicism. I feel that 
some protest on behalf of the very cour- 
ageous and energetic Catholic hierarchy 
and laity is due. 

My husband and I were stationed in 
Vienna for one year—1954/55. I served in 
the dual capacity of foreign correspondent 
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for the Boston Roman Catholic publica- 
tion, The Pilot, and as Fulbright guest- 
professor at the University of Vienna. In 
my daily news coverage of events in the 
field of religion, I came in contact with 
such leaders in the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy as the late Cardinal Theodor In- 
nitzer, Archbishop Jachym, the directors of 
Austrian Catholic Charities. As guest-pro- 
fessor at the Vienna Catholic Academy, a 
center for adult education in Vienna, I met 
the leading members of the remarkable 
Catholic Action movement which is spear- 
heading a “Renaissance of Catholicism” in 
Austria. Later, as guest-lecturer for Aus- 
trian Catholic Charities at the summer in- 
ternational convention of European Catho- 
lic Charities, . .. I had further opportunity 
to evaluate Austrian Catholicism. .. . 

At present I am editing daily news com- 
ing in from Austria, and am in constant 
contact with the Austrian Catholic Action 
movement and in correspondence with its 
leaders. 

Mr. Schalk’s charges of the widespread 
ineptitude of Roman Catholicism and its 
superficiality in Austrian life are not only 
false but libelous of the brave men and 
women who are keeping religion alive in 
Central Europe today. Friday abstinence is 
observed in every gasthaus where we dined. 
Tt is true that in certain “Socialist” restau- 
rants, where political clubs of that party 
meet, such may be the case. If Mr. Schalk 
ever came late to the churches, large or 
small, in Vienna, he would find it difficult 
not only to get a seat, but to find standing- 
room. 

Since I am working on an article on 
the subject of the Renaissance of Ca- 
tholicism in Austrian life, I shall refrain 
from further detailing of the errors evident 
in the article. The poor taste shown in 
symbolizing Austrian youth in the person 
of the fifteen-year-old Viennese: I can 
assure you that this young lady is far 
from typical of the young Catholic Aus- 
trian today... . 

Hexen C. Laney 
New York, N. Y. 


. . . More power to you for that wonder- 
ful article on Austria . . . we have been 
there often—my sister is a nun in a con- 
vent there—and even pupils in Convent 
schools can no longer be obliged to go 
to Sunday Mass—since so called [Catholic] 
parents resent it... you have given a very 
true—but very sad picture of what has 
happened in Austria in your July/August 
issue. . . 

MariELt BENZIGER 

Altadena, California 


THE: MILITARY CHAPLAIN 


As a chaplain I feel I have a right to 
comment on JUBILFE’s article on the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate [July/August]. As far as 
it went the article was adequate enough. I 
feel, however, that there is room for an- 
other article on the Military Ordinariate 
with far more research on the present day 
functions of a priest in the Armed Forces. 
The day of the heroics is about over. There 
are a few spots where Mass is offered un- 
der combat conditions and priests do heroic 





things for the trodps. But the average day, 
of a priest in the military today is almost 
as ordinary as the average day of the 
average parish priest... . 

I feel that if you interview individual 
priests who are actually working with the 
troops and not on an administrative level 
in the military, you would come up with 
a very interesting article on the present 
day military priest. It would be interesting 
to find out the number of priests who have 
served in the Armed Forces since the end 
of World War II, average length of stay 
and their reasons for leaving after a com- 
paratively short time despite the pleas of 
the chiefs of chaplains for more priests. 
You hinted a bit when you mentioned the 
quarters usually given priests, but a priest 
could put up with unsatisfactory living 
conditions if there were not more serious 
obstacles to his work. .. . 

The military priest probably comes as 
close to filling the role of the priest-worker 
idea as can be found today. Priests live 
in the barracks area, eat in the same din- 
ing halls, wear the same type of clothing, 
etc., as the people they minister to. 

The military priest likewise knows better 
than anyone the few advantages and the 
innumerable disadvantages to the estab- 
lished church idea, which the present posi- 
tion of the priest in the military simulates. 
The place where Mass is offered is supplied 
or not supplied, as the case may be, by 
the government. Sunday collections are 
supervised by government rules as well as 
the spending of the money given as part 
of the religious practices of the people. 
A government official in the form of a 
military commanding officer who in ninety 
per cent of the cases is not only not a Catho- 
lic but about fifty per cent of the time not 
an active churchgoer, decides whether a 
priest is doing a satisfactory job. Satis- 
factory to whom? To a non-believer? Such 
men can and do label a priest a failure 
as a chaplain because of their lack of 
understanding of the aims and purpose 


. of the priesthood... . 


[NaME WITHHELD] 
ART, ART, ART 


... I like JuBILEE—everything about it— 
just as it is. Please don’t let all the criti- 
cism influence you to change your policy 
on art because it fills a great need in the 
realm of Catholic publications. There are 
many of us who love modern art as well 
as that of the old masters and there are 
so few religious magazines which carry it. 
What I really can’t understand is what’s 
all the fuss about? Why don’t those who 
like sentimental, sugary religious art just 
subscribe to one of the dozens of Catholic 
magazines that are devoted exclusively to 
that type of thing and leave JuBILEE alone? 
If you succumb to this pressure, where 
can we turn?... 

I like to see the churches stick to a sort 
of middle ground in their decoration but 
wish there was more modern art available 
for the individuals who admire it. I have 
very little religious art in my own home 
simply because I can’t find what I like. I 
have seen some beautiful crucifixes, statues, 
etc., which I would dearly love to own but 
they have been either museum pieces or 
out of my reach in price... . 

My favorite devotion is to the Sacred 
Heart, but artists seem to have done their 
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worst on this subject and I have yet to find 
a representation I’d care te display. May- 
be JUBILEE can turn up something! (Inci- 
dentally, I like the art work in the July/ 
August issue and am thinking of framing 
Khoury’s Madonna.) .. . 

All this boils down to what I wanted to 
say in the first place—carry on, JUBILEE! 
Be bold, be daring, be different—and more 
power to you. 

Erteen M. Kuenn 
Lakewood, Calif. 


@ Because so many people have ob- 
jected to the artwork in JUBILEE we re- 
cently asked for comments from our 
readers. The letter above and those fol- 
lowing are a few of those received. 
In the next issue we plan on publishing 
examples of what some readers prefer 
to JUBILEE’s art.—Ep. 


Since you invited comments on JUBILEE’s 
art, I’m casting my vote for some changes. 
I enjoy every other part of your magazine, 
but the art leaves me cold. I can’t wax en- 
thusiastic over a pen and ink scribble of a 
fish or a few wavy lines to illustrate water. 
It’s most fortunate Alex Khoury is study- 
ing medicine. He can scare his friends 
nearly to death with his art work and then 
revive them using his medical skills. That 
sounds dreadfully caustic, but be honest— 
take the one supposedly of the Blessed 
Virgin—does that inspire you to prayer? 
Your cover photo of Charles de Foucauld 
does a much better job on that score—also 
the photo of him on p. 35. If his hair were 
a little longer he could double for a Sacred 
Heart portrait at which modern artists 
would scream—‘“Too sweet — sickening — 
dreadful!” By now you can tell how lim- 
ited has been my education in art appre- 
ciation, but if you want to make me happy, 
and possibly a few more of your readers, 
just show us some of Lauren Ford’s Christ- 
mas card sketches or the work of the 
sister who cuts silhouettes [Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P.].... 

Mary TownsENnD 

Denville, N. J. 


If what you have been running on the 
pages of your magazine represents the 
basis ef contention on this business called 
“Modern Art” then I say you win hands 
down! So wonderful! So fresh! So seek- 
ing! Please keep it up, but let not the 
opposition be muffled . . . surely classicism 
has many, many good words—but as for 
the “St: Sulpice” school (if it be the sen- 
timental, plaster-cast variety) —I must con- 
fess an intolerance and desire to see them 
down the drain. .. . 

Joun CoNEEN 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


I; for one, believe that [JuBILEE] is one of 
the most lively and creative magazines. It’s 
colorful in its use of bold contrasts, full- 
color pages, striking drawings. Modern art 
is the art of the day reflecting the spirit 
and thought of the times. 

Alex Khoury’s pen and brush drawings 
are close to the heart of liturgical art, 
Donald Bolognese’s illustrations frankly cre- 
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ative and that “diabolical” lion, strong and 
bold—all this is JUBILEE to the greater 
glory of God. ... 
Petrie Joan BERTOLIS 
Champaign, Ill. ° 


A pox on those who would stay the fresh 
wind from airing out the dusty corridors 
of church art. True, there are “wild ones” 
doing wild things in the name of art, but 
by and large there are many in the field 
of art today who are seeking to express 
honestly-felt spirituality. 

One need only visit Barclay St. in New 
York or Main St. in Cincinnati or any 
other street in any other American city 
in which the local church goods store is 
located, to see the horrible plaster exam- 
ples of the heroic human beings who 
achieved sainthood. If, after honest con- 
sideration, thinking Catholics can say that 
the finest examples of Christian Catholic 
art are being offered the laity at a price 
within the reach of all or most people, 
there is something lacking somewhere be- 
cause such is not the case. 

In closing, may I express the hope that 
JUBILEE will continue to beat the drum 
for “good art” reasonably priced? 

W. J. Bavupe 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


No doubt it is your opinion that what 
goes into your publication is your business, 
and I would be the last to deny you that 
right. As a subscriber I claim the privilege 
to comment upon its contents. 

It is my opinion the art of Alexis Khoury 
is repulsive. I wish him success as a 
physician. 

Currorp E. Henry, M.D. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


ART AND SCHOLASTICISM 


The aim of Catholic Education is to convey 
values to its students in the light of its 
faith. One of these values certainly deals 
with the arts and their appreciation. 
Whether we realize it or not we live art 
daily: at home, at work, at church. We con- 
tinually use things which we consider well 
made and graceful in their utility. Jacques 
Maritain outlines (in his Art and Scholas- 
ticism) the qualities of religious art. 

It should: : 

1) teach (just as the old cathedrals did 
in their living bibles of art) ; 

2) inspire (lifting the human heart to 
God the All True, All Good, All Beauti- 
ful) ; 

3) be useful in the liturgy (this applies 
to the home as well as the Church ritual). 

I now ask the question: do our Catholic 
schools and seminaries give adequate train- 
ing in evaluating art and music? Many, who 
have investigated, sadly say no. If this be 
so then it is like the blind leading the 
blind. It is the laity who dictates the tastes 
of Barclay St. It is the clergy who dictates 
the tastes of church designers, decorators 
and architects. Many sin “against the Holy 
Spirit” in the sense that they are not only 
ignorant when it comes to artistic worth 
(and believe me—art has strong basic 
objective criteria and is not all subjective) 
but they also lack the interest and desire to 
see the truth—they are content in their 
artistic stagnation. 

It is my opinion that the art which JUBILEE 


depicts fulfills Maritain’s qualifications, and 
those interested and trained in art will agree 
with me! We do not want to be snobbish, 
but I think that those who do not agree 
with us had better fill the lacuna(e) in 
their education rather than write to the 
editor to pull down his standards. Our 
Catholic educational system (this includes 
our seminaries) should seriously examine 
their presentation of art and music appre- 
ciation in general and see if it be ade- 
quate. It would be a shame not to esteem 
the treasures one possesses right in the 
bosom of one’s own Church. This may be 
“poohed-poohed” but let us gasp at the 
thousands of hard-earned dollars which 
are being wasted by pastors in church deco- 
ration and by the laity in the stacked sen- 
timental stalls of Barclay St... . 

Rey. ALLEN MALoor 

New York City 


AN APPEAL 


. . . Our mission church is Our Mother of 
Mercy Church in Merkel, Texas, and serves 
approximately 275 Catholics of whom the 
vast majority are Mexicans and in the low- 
est income bracket. Until recently, last 
January, our church was strictly a Spanish- 
language mission. However, to everyone’s 
delight we have evolved into a bi-lingual 
parish as our Anglo-Catholics have increased 
amazingly, and our Mexican people are 
English-speaking. This has done a great 
deal to counteract the non-Catholic senti- 
ment of this predominantly non-Catholic 
area. 

Our principal needs are for a tabernacle 
suitable for the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, a monstrance, censer, chalice 
and ciborium, The financial burden neces- 
sary to obtain these is beyond us. Those 
of us who could, have given as much as 
possible to get water and other utilities 
and to effect the most pressing repairs to 
our building. Our mission was without even 
the basic utilities until recently and our 
church is wooden and nearly thirty years 
old. 

I could go on and on about home mis- 
sions but you know that. Our only way of 
repayment will be by weekly Masses by the 
Pallottine Father who services our mission 
and the prayers of thanksgiving of all of us. 

Any contributions may be sent to: 

Our Mother of Mercy Catholic Church 
c/o Mrs. G. T. Rowland 
Merkel, Texas 
G. T. Row.anp 
Merkel, Texas 


BONER DEPT. 


Thank you for publishing my picture with 
my globe and the map of Europe on page 
63 of your July/August issue. You identify 
me, however, as Professor Orville Palmer. 
Thank you again; Professor Palmer is an 
excellent gentleman. Thank you a third 
time for not identifying me as “Aga Khan.” 
You see, he might not have been pleased 
even though some of my friends tell me 
I’d make an acceptable stand-in for him 
in a news reel. 

Hucuw L. Riorpan 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ JUBILEE apologizes to both Profes- 
sor Palmer and Mr. Riordan for the 
mix-up.—Eb. 


JUBILEE 
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A missionary s life 


A PICTURE ESSAY BY A. E£E. WOOLLEY 


Mallet, Louisiana, is so small that it can be found 
only on the most detailed maps. A motorist driving west 
from Baton Rouge on U.S. 190 will not even find a road 
sign to apprise him of the town’s existence. But what 
he will encounter, if he should discover Mallet, is a 
man rather than a group of buildings, a tall, rangy Josephite 
priest named John Barnett who has become the focus 
and center of a community. One of the few white men 
among poor, French-speaking Negro farmers, Father Barnett 
is friend, factotum and symbol of charity to his parishioners. 
He has pulled his scattered community together, 
with a new church and school as a matrix, and has given 
his people increased reason for hope in a world they have 


been accustomed to regard as inimical. 


Early morning finds him on his way to Mass at St. Ann’s Church. 


ra hard rainstorm, Father Barnett strides 
to visit his parishioners in the lowlands. 





He shears a sheep... 


... stops to talk with a family of friends ... 


shops for his food ... 
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... checks on the planting of a sweet-potato field. 
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He oversees the studies in Mallet’ 





.. . Officiates at a wedding ... 


... visits a sick woman... 











As parishioners’ carriages line up before St. Ann’s Church... 





... Father Barnett listens to confessions. 































JUBILEE salutes... 
CLARA M. TIRY 


BECAUSE .. . though herself frail and sickly—she has received 
Extreme Unction 21 times—this 62-year-old Milwaukee woman has 
devoted the last thirty years to the spiritual needs of the sick 
and the confined. In 1926, concerned with the “wasted sufferings” 
she saw about her, Miss Tiry and her confessor, Father (now 
Archbishop) Aloysius J. Muench, formed the Apostolate of Suffering, 
A Pious Union of the Sick, “to unite all the sick, infirm, crippled 
and defective” into “one large school of suffering, with Christ as 
Teacher.” 

“For the infirm,” Miss Tiry says, “suffering is a way of life. 
Sick people usually can’t do anything physical like making 
vestments, and reading is often too hard. Sometimes they’re even 
too ill to pray. We thought that if we could encourage them to 
turn their daily sufferings into prayers, they would feel useful 
again and could be living on the highest level.” Most of the 
Apostolate’s members (they now number 4,500 in 46 states and five 
foreign countries) are middle aged or elderly persons bed-ridden 
in private homes, hospitals and sanatoria. For them Miss Tiry 
has organized a circulating library supplied with donated books 
(sample titles: The Craft of Suffering, Everyman at His Prie-Dieu). 
She also sends out a quarterly newsletter, Our Good Samaritan, and 
supervises the Good Samaritan Guild, a Milwaukee group whose 
members visit the sick in their homes or in institutions, bringing 
them books, magazines and welcome conversation. The visits are 
supplemented with Easter, Christmas and birthday cards. 
“Healthy people in the prime of life often think there’s 
something awful about the sick and the aged,” Miss Tiry points 
out. “They leave them to spend days on end staring at a blank 
ceiling. That’s why we started the Guild.” She hopes to spread 
its program to other cities. “Suffering,” she says, “is the 
greatest form of prayer, because when we suffer we are not doing 
our own will, but the will of God . . . Suffering makes us more 
like Christ, therefore more pleasing to Almighty God. It is all 
for God and souls and nothing for oneself.” 
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THE SAINTS 





GOOD THIEF SUNDAY 


Almost nothing about the Good Thief—his origins, his early 
life, the crime for which he was crucified—is known to us. Even 
his name cannot be certainly established, though traditionally he 
has been called Dismas. But all that is important about him is 
summed up in a few lines of Saint Luke’s Gospel: “And one of the 
two thieves who hung there fell to blaspheming against him; Save 
thyself, he said, and us too, if thou art the Christ. But the 
other rebuked him; What, he said, hast thou no fear of God, when 
thou art undergoing the same sentence? And we justly enough; we 
receive no more than the due reward of our deeds; but this man has 
done nothing amiss. Then he said to Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said to him, I promise 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

For his repentance and spontaneous acceptance of Christ, the 
Good Thief merited heaven, and the Church has always honored him 
as a saint. But naturally enough he is the special saint of 
prisoners. On the second Sunday of this month a Mass of the Good 
Thief will be celebrated in prisons, reformatories and correctional 
institutions throughout the country, invoking his blessing and 
protection for those whose human situation parallels so closely 
what his had been. 


Dismas is believed to have hung 
at the right side of Our Lord. 

















MARILLAC HOUSE 


With new techniques of social work and 


an active charity, a Chicago community center 


transforms a neighborhood 


Elderly women of the “Chess and 
Chatters” group meet weekly to 
play bunco (a variant of bingo), 
enjoy refreshments and meet 
other people their own age. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


Nine years ago the neighborhood 
around 2800 West Jackson Boule- 
vard was Chicago’s busiest police 
precinct. Factories were moving into 
what had once been a residential 


area, and their labor force—Puerto 


Ricans and Negroes and “‘poor 
whites” from the rural South—fol- 


lowed, seeking lodgings in rundown. 


rooming houses and apartment build- 
ings. Racial tempers rose. Low in- 
comes and the exploitation of the 
newcomers by unscrupulous land- 
lords and merchants induced the 
familiar patterns of despair and 
crime. 

Then one afternoon, following a 
faculty conference on juvenile de- 
linquency, two Daughters of Charity 
from St. Patrick’s High School de- 
cided to see how their students lived. 
They followed a wiry, crippled Mexi- 
can boy nicknamed Vito the Great 
home from school. On the way Vito 
found a dead crow and ran to a back 
alley where he and a group of friends, 
one of whom had a dead water rat, 
played with their “most grand toys.” 
After dinner (Vito’s parents were not 
at home, and his meal was bread and 
a scrap of bologna), the gang met for 
their favorite game: tossing one an- 
other’s caps into dingy Skid Row 
saloons. 

On the basis of this and other evi- 
dence, the Sisters obtained a $500,- 
000 grant from their community, pur- 
chased a former Episcopalian or- 
phanage, and planned three programs 
for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. One was a day nursery de- 


signed for 50 to 75 pre-schoolers; 
240 applied. Another was an after- 
school recreational program planned — 
for 100 6- to 12-year-olds; 1,200 = ? 
showed up. Police had assured the | 
Sisters that teen-agers would not join © 
any organized activity, but limited 3 
facilities were made available just in | 
case; within four days 1,342 young: 7 
sters came around. The nuns took | 
them all in, and with additional fi- 
nancial backing from Chicago's. 
Catholic Charities settled down to 
meeting needs whose scope and | 
variety they had only dimly imagined. 
Today, Marillac House offers a_ 
welcome to people of all ages, from | 
the “Tiny Tots” to oldsters in the | 
“Chess and Chatters” group. A spe- | 
cial bus brings Skid Row children, / 
the “Christophers,” to the house each | 
day. There are sports, handicrafts, § 
personal and vocational guidance, 7 
and classes in such widely diversi- 7 
fied fields as citizenship and weight- 7 
reducing. Throughout, the center © 
emphasizes warm personal relation- : 
ships to offset the coldness of the big | 
city and to show its working-class 7 
neighbors that the Church loves 
theni. Staff members — laymen out- — 
number religious six to one—include 
bouquets in Christmas baskets and 
dolls in clothing packages. The 
Daughters of Charity make frequent 
“friendly visits’ to homes in the 
neighborhood. This deep personal 
charity and an imaginative approach 
to local problems have made Marillac 
House a strong force in transforming 
and Christianizing its environment. 
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After an afternoon at the beach, a Daughter of Charity gathers up her charges for the bus ride back to Marillac House. The 
year-long program of day care offers underprivileged children free snacks, games, instruction, and outings to parks and museums. 
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Under Marillac’s unit plan a kindergarten teacher begins the day by reading a story, “The Frolicsome Frog,” which stresses 
the virtue of obedience. Throughout the day (BELOw) children learn about both the frog and, indirectly, the virtue. 











After hearing the story, children listen to a record, “A Frog Went Walking.” Later they practice jumping like a frog, paint 
one, and play with a toy frog. The final game, “Froggy in the Middle,” stresses obedience, moral of the morning’s story: the 
child who is “it” sits in a chair in the center of the circle and may not leave it until he catches another trying to tag him. 
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Puerto Rican, Negro and white children sleep next to one another during their afternoon nap. Though all Marillac programs are 
integrated, staff members do not emphasize the principle, wishing toavoid making the children too race-conscious. 
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“Principle planting” replaces formal catechetics 


“The concern of Marillac House,” 
says its director, Sister Beatrice, “tends 
generally to principles such as charity, 
obedience, responsibility. We make the 
basic morality of the decalogue the 
foundation of all our programs, and 
stay away, usually, from the catechism. 
If we tried to be furiously apostolic, 
we'd lose all our friends—and rightly 
so.” Formal religious instruction is 
given only when it’s asked for. 

This “principle-planting” is expressed 
in unique ways. Under the kindergar- 
ten’s unit plan, illustrated on these 
pages, children study one subject (the 
frog), and one principle (obedience) 
through an entire day of stories, games, 
dances and music. The procedure has 
a reciprocal effect: before a lesson on 
charity, for example, the day-nursery 


director sent this memo to her teachers: 
“Be sure you practice this [charity] 
yourself. Do more encouraging and 
praising than nagging. Give help as 
needed, not just as requested.” 
Another Marillac House theory is 
that it’s better for the children and 


‘adults who use its facilities to pay some- 


thing, however little. “There’s no train- 
ing or real charity in simply giving 
things away,” one of the Sisters points 
out. “A sense of responsibility is usually 
implanted in the one ‘paying’ for his rec- 
reation.” But fees are based on a gradu- 
ated scale according to income and 
need. No one is ever refused help. For 
the same reason, Marillac counsellors 
suggest how a person with a problem 
can solve it himself; they don’t attempt 
to solve it for him. 











An agile Sister gets down on her knees with members of a 
teen-age clean-up squad tidying the yard of a vacant house. 


Athletics provide an outlet for young energies and are credited with 
helping reduce delinquency. Here two boys wrestle a supervisor to the mat. 
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An expanding, 
creative influence 


Marillac House workers decided 
long ago that they “couldn’t be a 
neighborhood center and hide be- 
hind four walls.” They visit homes, 
organize block clubs, lead clean-up 
campaigns and cooperate with police 
in handling young “incorrigibles.” 
Juvenile delinquency in the area has 
dropped 30% since the center opened. 
The staff's horizons are broad: the 
Midwest Community Council and the 
Fourth Council of the Knights of 
St. John, a Puerto Rican self-help 
group, have headquarters at Maril- 
lac; apostolic groups in Chicago use 
the auditorium for retreats and meet- 
ings; Young Christian Workers or- 
ganizers live at Marillac House while 
they are in training. 

“We're trying to build a more 
Christian community,” Sister Bea- 
trice says, “a community where a 
man has friends, a family, a home, a 
government he has elected—where 
he has standards to live up to. But 
first, we have to help people toward 
a sense of community and of stand- 
ards.” 
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Puerto Rican teen-agers meet weekly for dominoes, mambos and cokes. 
The center also teaches English to children and their parents. 
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A Sister coaxes a neighborhood mother to chaperon a children’s outing to a Chicago hobby show. F riendly, personal visits are 
a major part of Marillac social work. Staff members take the census, form block clubs, and organize community projects. 
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Siobhan McKenna 


A young Irish actress is a hit in a revival of Shaw’s “Saint Joan” 


N DECEMBER of 1955 a thirty-three-year-old Irish 
actress named Siobhan McKenna opened on Broad- 
way in a witty English play called The Chalk Gar- 
den. Few in the audience had heard of her, though 

her European reputation was impressive. When the cur- 
tain went up it revealed three women seated on stage. Ten 
minutes later, without having spoken a word or even 
moved from her chair, Siobhan McKenna had become 
the center of attention. Her mere presence on the stage 
had been enough to accomplish what lesser actresses 
strive for with every histrionic trick—the conquest of 
an audience through the creation of mystery. Later, when 
she spoke her first lines in an enchanting Irish voice, 
her popular success was complete. 

After a summer in Ireland Miss McKenna (her first 
name is pronounced Shivawn, Gaelic for “white spirit”) 
is back in America, extending her triumph. In the title 
role of Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan she is giving what one 
critic has called “the most impressive performance we 
are likely to see in our generation.” Observers agree 
that what distinguishes her Joan is the manner in which 
she has fused the peasant and the saint, projecting both 
in a unity of tone and gesture that does justice to the 
complex figure Shaw has drawn. 

Joan has been dominating Miss McKenna’s profes- 
sional life for the past six years, since she first played 
the role, in her own Gaelic translation, at Ireland’s An 
Taibhdhearc Theatre. But, she says, “My whole life has led 
up to it.” She was eleven when she first read about Joan 
and she recalls that the story made an indelible impres- 
sion on-her. “I cried because I couldn’t be like Joan. I 
think ‘maybe it was because I was Irish. I so wanted the 
British out of the country. Just the way Joan did. Since 
then, I’ve read all the books and all the documents on 
Joan. I have an historical image and an imaginary one. 
But the human image is my mother. To me she was and 
still is a model of Joan. She had the most incredible 
faith.” 


Shaw’s Joan is a peasant girl, sturdy, shrewd and 
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rooted in the soil. “I’m not a peasant,” Miss McKenna ~ 
admits, “but I’m definitely country.” Born in Belfast in © 
1923, she moved to Galway when she was five and has | 
lived there ever since. “I still live there,” she said re- 
cently. “I’ll always live there. My home is in Ireland. 
I just sojourn in places like London and New York.” 
“You know,” she says, “there are a lot of people who ~ 
criticize Shaw for writing that speech Joan gives when — 
she chooses burning rather than life imprisonment—you 
know, the speech about how wonderful the earth is and 
how sad it is to be deprived of it. I can’t understand this 
criticism. If you’ve ever been sick, you know what it 
means. I remember when I was a girl and I had these 
terrible swollen glands. I had to stay in bed six months. 
And I wanted to die. I prayed to die. And then, finally, 


they let me up just long enough to creep along a coun- | 


try lane. And I thought, Oh God, how could I have 
wanted to leave all this, the trees and the flowers and the 
great fields? It was all so beautiful. And my mother, who 
was with me, started to cry. You see, until then she 
hadn’t realized how wonderful it could be just to walk 
along a road in the country.” 

“You know,” she goes on, “when I first went to the 
Abbey Theatre, everyone said I was real P. Q. I didn’t 
know what they were talking about. At first I thought it 
was something vulgar, then I thought maybe it was 
something nice. They teased me for so long, until I finally 
found out that it meant Peasant Quality. I felt really 
complimented.” 

Miss McKenna sees a strong parallel between the situa- 
tion of Ireland and the France of Joan. “There are a 
thousand young girls like Joan in Ireland,” she says. 
“And all of us feel, like Joan, that the English are very 
nice, only they ought to stay in their own country.” If 
she is questioned about an actress with an Irish brogue 
playing Joan, she is succinct: “It’s no worse than speak- 
ing in English rather than French. Anyway, I’ve got the 
accent, and that’s that. Besides, I’ve always felt that Irish- 
English history was similar to French-English history. 
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‘~We- both want the same things: we want to get rid of 
the English.” 

So complete is Miss McKenna’s identification with her 
role when she is acting it that she has a good deal of 
trouble with people who have seen the play and who 
come up to her to insist that she doesn’t act at all, that 
she is the Joan she portrays. She has learned to smile 
at this. “But some of them are awfully shocked when 
they see me do some worldly thing like smoke a cigarette 
or drink a beer. Seriously, though, I love the saintliness 
of Joan. People are always asking how I can act in a play 
by that atheist, Shaw. He was no more an atheist than 
my big toe. And isn’t it curious that of all the play- 
wrights only Shaw has called her Saint Joan? Ah yes, 
Joan was a saint. I remember | used to be terribly dis- 
turbed about her recanting for a while about her voices. 
Then one day I realized that free-will is the greatest gift 
God gave to man. Why, unless a saint were made to 
stand on her own two feet, she couldn’t be a saint at all, 
just some kind of puppet.” 

She is convinced of Joan’s contemporary importance. 
“People are always sending me things, statues, clippings, 
even poems they’ve written about Joan. She has so much 
to say to everyone today. I think maybe that’s why God 
waited so long before Joan was canonized. We need 
somebody strong in these times. Strong as Joan is 
strong.” 

“I couldn’t play Joan if I weren’t a Catholic,” she in- 
sists. “As a matter of fact I couldn’t play any role with- 
out my faith. Have you ever noticed, people who have 
faith need nothing else? And the others, they’re all lost. 
Nothing else is any good.” 

At thirty-three, looking back on a professional career 
of sixteen years, Siobhan McKenna is a little amazed. 
“You know,” she says, “I never intended to be an actress. 
Oh, we were always mucking about with it when we were 
kids, but I was going to be a writer. I remember we used 
to put on shows in an old barn. I was always the villain, 
with great big moustaches out to here. All our make-up 
came out of our paint boxes, and our lines came out of 
our heads. I’d say, ‘I’m the villain and I’m going to kill 
you.’ Then somebody else would say something. Oh, it 
was mad fun. Then, when I went up to University, I 
started working with the An Taibhdhearc just for fun. | 
remember my father wouldn’t let me play in Juno and 
the Paycock, because I had to play an unmarried mother. 
I was so ashamed when he made me quit. Then, I got an 
offer from the Abbey. I was so flattered and amazed that 
I said yes. I’ve been acting ever since.” 

It was at the Abbey Theatre that she met her husband, 
actor Dennis O’Dea. They were married a few years later 
and have a Gaelic-speaking son, Donnacha, who is the 
center of her life. “Oh, Donn, I love him so! You know 
he tells me everything he does, even when it’s bad. He’ll 
come to me and say ‘Siobhan, I’ve done something 


naughty.’ Then he tells me. You know, this summer, 
Donn and Dennis went for a walk and they found a_ 
purse with a silver dollar in it. Donn came running to 
me with it, and asked what he should do with it. I didn’t: 
think, I just said, ‘Oh, give it to the first poor person you | 
meet.’ You know, for three days wherever he went he | 
looked at every person. Then he said to me, ‘Siobhan, ; 
I’ve looked very hard but I just can’t find anyone who’s | 
as poor as me. May I keep it?’ And of course I said yes, 
What’s poorer than a child?” 

Donn, who is in Ireland now, came over to America ’ 
while Siobhan was appearing in The Chalk Garden. “This 7 
year,” she says wistfully, “my father said I must take 4 
his education seriously and leave him in Ireland. Up to — 
now, I’ve been kidding myself that travel was an educa- | 
tion. But I miss him so.” ’ 

After the Abbey Theatre, Miss McKenna went on to — 
London, where she gained a two-fold reputation as an j 
outstanding actress and the star of more commercial ~ 
plays than anyone in the British theatre. But she has 4 
always hated the assured success. A gambler at heart, she Be 
even risked Joan, much as she loves it, by her Irish ap- © 
proach to it. “I just can’t be happy with a pat thing,” 4 
she says. “I hope I never am.” 

Since Saint Joan is in New York for only a limited © 
run, Miss McKenna is looking ahead. “I love Joan,” she q 
says. “It’s my favorite role. But now I have to do other — 
things. Except maybe for a film of Joan. I’d like to put | 
on film what I feel about Joan. Just for myself. I’d like | 
to make the whole life, not just the bits Shaw shows. And ~ 
I’d like to make it in Ireland-on a shoestring. On a.shoe- | 
string. That’s very important.” | 


Next season she will appear in a London revival of 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. And in April | 
she will become one of the few modern actresses to at- ~ 
tempt the title role in Hamlet. “I’m almost afraid to,” she 
confesses, “but I want to, and the Gaiety Theatre in Dub- 


lin wants me to, so we're going to try.” After that, “I 
don’t know. I like to live in the present. I don’t want to 
think of the future. There are all sorts of plays and roles 
I’m not old enough for yet. I want to play Juno but 
that'll be years away. I’d like to play Lady Macbeth 
again, too. I did her when I was seventeen, you know, in 
Gaelic. I'd like another try at that.” 

She is returning to Ireland when Joan’s run is over. 
“I must go back,” she says. “In London, I was always 
running home and the theatre people kept saying, ‘Why 
don’t you wait a bit? Something else is almost ready.’ But 
I'd be off. ‘I must go back,’ I’d say. And they never 
understood. Except for one director. He used to say to 
me, ‘Go, Siobhan, always go back. Take them something 
that you’ve learned here and bring us back something 
else in return.’ But I’ll be back soon. I like America. And 
New York is just across the Bay from Galway. But I 
must go back.”—-THomas C. Ryan 
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On the Authentic 


WORLD WITHOUT GOD is a frightful thing. You 
can testify to that. If God is not there in the hearts 
of meh as the object of love and worship, it is as 
if He were absent from His universe. 

Is God really in your hearts? I mean the true 
God, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, of 
Jacob, Who spoke by the prophets, Who sent to us 
His son, Jesus Christ, Who speaks to us now by the 
Church. 

The true God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Who 
laughs at idols of flesh and blood. 

. The true God, Creator of all things, Creator of 
man to whom He gives a mind to know Him, a 
heart to love Him, a will to serve Him. 

The true God, to Whom all men are account- 
able, even those petty creatures who pretend to 
usurp His place on earth. 

The true God to Whom all turn, those who are 
sorely burdened and oppressed, all who mourn and 
are persecuted, Who will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works. The God of justice. 

That good and merciful God Who is touched by 
repentance, compassionate to all who suffer, Who 
pardons the sinner. 

Is this God your God, the object of your worship 
and your love? Do you put nothing or no one, in 
your heart, in your life, above Him or in His 
place? Is our God, the true God, in the hearts of 
men? In the hearts of some, yes. In the hearts of 
others, assuredly not. A world that is without God 
and without love gives you an idea of what hell 
will be like, a realm completely and finally with- 
out God. 

What should you do? First, keep pure and spot- 
less your faith in God. Say the Creed each day, 
in order not to forget it. Keep strong in your hearts 
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Musston of Christians 


the love of God. The love of God is shown in an 
observance of the Commandments. “He loves Me,” 
says Our Lord, “who keeps My commandments.” 
The Commandments, then. First, this: Thou shalt 
not kill. Thou shalt not kill the child in the womb 
of its mother. Thou shalt not kill thy father who is 
sick, ailing or insane. Thou shalt not destroy from 
the face of the earth those who cannot work, those 
who do not produce. 

It is a pagan, barbarian world that slaughters 
its innocents and is ignorant that God alone is the 
master of life. It is a materialistic world which 
puts its trust in riches or violence, spurning moral 
strength and, above all, charity. They sow death, 
and they hope to réap life. 

Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not torture and 
starve the weak and oppressed, so that they die 
little by little. The natural law is now in a state 
of eclipse. 

Has man a destiny to realize, a vocation to fol- 
low? If he has not, he is mere brute force and the 
last word is to the strongest. If he has, then it fol- 
lows that duties are imposed on him by this call- 
ing, and consequently he has certain rights that 
cannot be taken away from him. 

Respect is due even to the child that has just 
been born, to the old and the ailing, to the unpro- 
ductive, even to the guilty criminal who has be- 
trayed his human vocation but is bound to repair 
the disorder caused by his conduct, and on whom 
still rests the obligation to moral conduct. 

Might does not make right. Not everything is 
allowed to the strong. There are moral limits be- 
yond which he may not go. If he exceeds them, 
whether he is an individual or a nation, he shall 
come to grief. The natural law, the decalogue of 
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Moses, is not violated in vain. The new order will 
be truly such only as it restores and observes the 
natural law, so ill observed in our time, the law 
of the family that may not be abrogated by the 
state, the law of professions, the rights of nations. 
the rights of the citizen within the nation, the rights 
of humanity, and above all, at the base and summit 
of the edifice, the rights of God. 

“He loves me,” says Our Lord, “who keeps My 
commandments.” Saint John the Apostle adds, “If 
you say you love God whom you see not, and do 
not love your neighbor whom you see, you deceive 
yourselves.” The measure with which we love God 
is the same measure according to which we love 
our neighbor. 

Is it love of God and one’s neighbor to refuse 
to the needy, to children and old people, the very 
means of life, whether they be food, clothing, or 
even fuel? 

Is it love of God and one’s neighbor to demand 
exorbitant prices for the very necessities which 
keep body and soul together? 

Is it love of God and one’s neighbor to make 
one’s possessions serve him so as to deny himself 
nothing, and to make other men bear their want 
in bitterness? We have forgotten, we still forget 
our responsibilities. 

Too often have we made Christianity only a 
matter of Sunday Mass and Friday abstinence. It 
has seemed as if the rest, the essential part, did 
not matter; that once these things were looked 
after, we could allow ourselves anything. As Father 
de Lubac says, “The shortcomings of Christianity 
are one of the causes of our present misfortunes. 
The salt has lost its savor. Why be astonished that 


hearts and souls should be corrupted?” 











Brethren, do you really wish to lead the Chris- 
tian life? Is your mind really made up to take the 
love of God and your neighbor as your rule of 
action? Are you resolved to try to bring into being 
human brotherhood, to become the leaven which 
shall make the human community rise from the 
mass? 

What giant strength there is in the Christian 
life, when it is lived completely! . . . Heed the call 
of those heroes who are saints, those truly authentic 
Christians, those amazing Christians who are not 
cenformists, who do not act as everyone else does, 
who are not accustomed to say or have it said of 
them: They are no better than other men. 

Many know Christianity only by what they see 
of Christians. Religion seems to them something 
old-fashioned and out of date, without value for 
the world, and our churches to them are only 
museums. 

If one showed them a generation of Christians 
living together in brotherly love like the first Chris- 
tians in their ideas of justice, their simplicity and 
universal charity, one would be able (more than 
by books and sermons) to dispel that error and 
show clearly to the world the eternal youth, the 
eternal values that are in Christianity. 

The present age will bring violent changes from 
which the Church will have to suffer. The proph- 
ecies of the clever will be frustrated, as well as the 
plots of those who trust too much in human means. 
After these convulsions, which appear inevitable, 
the Cross of Christ, the true Cross, if it be borne 
by Christians worthy of the name, will appear as 
the only sign of salvation for nations as well as 
for individuals. 

It depends on each one of us that it be so. The 


future of mankind is written in our consciences. . . 


z: FIRST CHRISTIANS astonished their 
age. They formed one brotherhood where all was 
in common, a brotherhood which was founded in 
prayer and in breaking of the bread, a brotherhood 
which was not against anyone—the leaven of char- 
ity cast into the dough of humanity. The first Chris- 





tians were men of prayer; they had an understand- 
ing of and an appetite for the Eucharistic Bread, 
the living Bread, the Bread of Life. They loved, 
and their love triumphed, over an age-old selfish- 
ness. They loved, and their charity facilitated the 
workings of divine grace and the opening of hearts. 

To be sure, they observed the laws of their dif- 
ferent countries, rendering to Caesar what was 
Caesar’s. But in their manners, their conduct, their 
beliefs, they were not conformists, they did not 
think, they did not behave just as everyone else 
did. An expression of Saint Paul spread among 
them: Jesus crucified, a scandal to the Jews, a folly 
to the Gentiles. They believed in love. They were 
not what was called “reasonable” persons. Were 
they unreasonable? Even less so. Their conduct 
was inspired by a doctrine which was above reason 
and rested on a divine strength; the doctrine was 
Christ’s, the strength, prayer and Communion... 
something quite new, this application of charity 
to life. 

The world is waiting for such an example from 
the Christians of our day. Let us not allow charity 
to disappear. Without love, as without sunlight, the 
earth would become uninhabitable. 

Let us take upon ourselves the Cross of Jesus. 
Jesus has loved us even unto folly, the folly of the 
Cross. Let us love Him, let us love our neighbor 
unto folly, to the folly of the death of ourselves, 
the death of our selfishness. Folly in the eyes of 
men is wisdom in the eyes of God. People who were 
merely reasonable have never accomplished any- 


thing. 


B RETHREN, let us love one another. Breth- 
ren, let us help one another. Brethren, let us pray 
for one another. . . . Brethren, help the unfortunate. 
Brethren, give out of your abundance, and some- 
times even out of your need. 

Christians, forward to the attack! The face of 
the world must be renewed by the invasion of 
charity. Matter must be spiritualized and brought 
under subjection to man. And man must be subject 


to God. 
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Chef Gene Leone explains the oven-type solar stove to reporters and guests of the Institute of Mission Studies. Dr. Telkes, 
(standing just behind Leone) has also developed a high-temperature stove (which will boil water) for communal use in villages. 


sO L AR STOVE peratures can be reached, and the stove should be able 


to store the heat long enough for a family to cook its 
evening meal after sundown. If Dr. Telkes can cut the 

FO R TH E M iss | 0 & Ss manufacturing cost (the present projected selling price, 

$10, is prohibitive for many people in mission countries) 

and can work out an accurate temperature-control de- 
In most mission areas, especially those in arid, semi- wine, she will have contributed significantly to easing 
tropical lands, fuel is so scarce that cooking becomes a life’s burden for millions of people. 
problem. But sunshine is abundant. This fall, when they 
leave for West Pakistan, three Dominican missionaries 
will take with them a device which utilizes the abundance 
to beat the scarcity. It is a new stove designed by Dr. 
Maria Telkes (JUBILEE, December, 1954) which focusses 
the rays of the sun and stores their heat for cooking and 
baking. 

At Fordham University one afternoon recently, the 
Institute of Mission Studies sponsored a demonstration 
of the stove for interested members of missionary con- 
gregations. Chef Gene Leone of Manhattan’s Mama Leone’s 
Restaurant cooked manicotti, biscuits and coffee on Dr. 
Telkes’ stove, which reached a temperature of 350° 
after only half an hour’s exposure to the sun. In the 





much more intense heat of the tropics, even higher tem- ty 


Metal flaps concentrate the rays of 
the sun—at 350°—into the oven. 
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POLITICS 


WHEN AL SMITH 
RAN FOR PRESIDENT 


His daughter gives an intimate view 
of America’s bitterest presidential campaign 


BY EMILY SMITH WARNER 


EFORE FATHER opened the campaign with a speech 
B in Omaha, it was clear that the bitterest and 
most unreasoning opposition to him was based 
upon the fact that he was a Catholic. And I had just 
arrived home from the convention when I read a report 
of a speech Senator Joseph T. Robinson, the Democratic 


vice-presidential candidate, had made in Texas not long 

































before. 

“IT am a Protestant,” Senator Robinson “almost 
shouted,” according to The New York Times, “but | 
would deem myself unworthy if I repudiated the prin- 
ciple upon which Thomas Jefferson stood, and asked you 
to vote against [Governor Smith] because he is a 
Catholic. 

“Times come and men pass but it is upon the principle 
of equality of the individual, the freedom of action, of 
the press and of religion that the nation is based.” 

More than a year had passed since Father had replied 
in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly to the “open letter” 
that had been addressed to him by Charles C. Marshall, 
implying a conflict between his patriotism and his re- 
ligious beliefs. At that time Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, the 
editor of the Atlantic, had written, “The discussion has 
served its purpose. Not in this campaign will whispering 
and innuendoes, shruggings and hunchings, usurp the 
place of reason and of argument.” 

But now, even before the campaign had actually be- 
gun, Mr. Sedgwick’s confident belief was being shown to 
be without foundation. Though 28 years have passed it 
is difficult for me to discuss this deplorable development 
in the otherwise happy and constructive story of Father’s 
career. To ignore it, however, would be to ignore the 
deepest shadow in his life—the greatest sorrow, I am 
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Al Smith appears at Tammany Hall in 1928. His Tammany 
connections and his stand for the repeal of prohibition, 
along with his religion, contributed to his defeat. 
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sure, that ever came to him—a sorrow all the deeper for 
having been caused by fellow countrymen who, had they 
really known him for what he was, could never in honesty 
have opposed him on the grounds they chose. 

Unfortunately, it was already apparent that in shadowy 
ways Father was being attacked because of his religion. 
Hardly a meeting with local political leaders took place 
without someone remaining behind when it was over to 
warn against the hidden but extensive presence of bitter, 
determined bigotry. 

As yet, it is true, we had not reached the areas most 
affected by this blight. In reporting Father’s Omaha 
speech the New York World pointed out that “Even cor- 
respondents frankly opposed to his election were aston- 
ished at the way in which he carried his audience with 
him.” But as we left Omaha and journeyed southward 
to Kansas and Oklahoma, ominous signs of bigotry ap- 
peared. 

Judge Joseph Proskauer, one of Father’s aides, who 
was with us, has referred to this phase of the campaign 
in his autobiography, A Segment of My Times, and has 
pointed out that what had begun as a whispering cam- 
paign had by now developed into a “campaign of bigotry 
almost unbelievable in its intensity.” 

“We encountered circulars, hand-sheets and placards,” 
his book says, “that screamed the most dastardly canards 
against the integrity and the morality of the Catholic 
Church and its adherents.” 

AVING LEFT Omaha on the morning after Father 
spoke there, we made a daylight run across 
southern Nebraska and Kansas, with Okla- 

homa City as the next place at which Father was to speak. 
The train made a number of stops along the way, and 
each time, Father was called to the rear platform to greet 
the crowds that had assembled. And when, the following 
morning, we reached Oklahoma City, an enormous crowd 
—a hundred thousand people, so the papers reported— 
was there to greet him. By now it was perfectly clear, as 
Father himself said, that “the foremost issue, so far as 
this portion of the country is concerned, is religion.” 
Because of that he decided not to give the speech he had 
planned but to speak, instead, on the subject of religious 
tolerance. 

During that day in the Oklahoma capital, Father talked 
with many Democratic leaders and found considerable 
opposition to the speech he had in mind. Nevertheless, in 
the end, he kept to his decision. 

“T listened to both sides of the argument,” he wrote 
some months later, “and concluded that inasmuch as I 
had personal knowledge of the underhand attacks and 
the undercurrent of the whispering campaign that was 
being conducted against me and my family, and as I per- 
sonally had knowledge of the scurrilous, blasphemous 
literature being circulated throughout the country against 
me and my people, I felt deep in my heart that I would 
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be cowardly and probably unfit to be President if I 
were to permit it to go unchallenged.” 

That evening, before an audience that Father later 
said was the largest he ever addressed, he made a speech 
that may be unique in the history of American politics. 

“In this campaign,” he said, “an effort has been made 
to distract the attention of the electorate . . . and to 
fasten it on malicious and un-American propaganda.” 
In some detail he outlined his political record in New 
York, returning to the attacks that had been made upon 
him in the campaign. 

“I know what lies behind all this and I shall tell you,” 
he continued. “I specifically refer to the question of my 
religion. Ordinarily that word should never be used in a 
political campaign. The necessity for using it is forced 
on me ... and I feel that at least once in this campaign 
I, as the candidate of the Democratic Party, owe it to 
the people of this country to discuss frankly and openly 
with them this attempt . . . to inject bigotry, hatred, in- 
tolerance and un-American sectarian division into a cam- 
paign which should be an intelligent debate of the im- 
portant issues which confront the American people.” 

For almost an hour he gave instance after instance of 
bigoted, untruthful accounts that had been circulated 
about him. 

“T single out these few incidents,” he said, “as typical 
of hundreds. I well know that I am not the first public 
man who has been made the object of such baseless 
slander. It was poured forth on Grover Cleveland and 
upon Theodore Roosevelt, as well as upon myself. But, 
as to me, the wicked motive of religious intolerance has 
driven bigots to attempt to inject these slanders into a 
political campaign. I here and now drag them into the 
open and I denounce them as a treasonable attack upon 
the very foundations of American liberty. 

“I have been told that politically it might be expedient 
for me to remain silent on this subject, but so far as I 
am concerned no political expediency will keep me from 
speaking out in an endeavor to destroy these evil at- 
tacks.” 

“The absolute separation of state and church is part 
of the fundamental basis of our Constitution,” he said in 
his conclusion. “I believe in that separation and all that 
it implies. That belief must be a part of the fundamental 
faith of every true American. 

“Let the people of this country decide this election 
upon the great and real issues of the campaign and noth- 
ing else . . . If the contest is fought on these lines, as I 
shall insist it must be, I am confident of the outcome in 
November.” 

Broadcast over a national hookup, the speech was 
heard in New York by Mrs. Belle Moskowitz and some 
other members of Father’s staff. The microphones, how- 
ever, had inadequately reproduced the sounds and voices 
of the audience. Father’s voice came through with almost 





perfect clarity, and the daring that had impelled him to 
speak so frankly on so emotional a subject was evident, 
The sounds that originated in the audience, however, 
seemed, as the loudspeakers reproduced them, to be a 
fluctuating hum of anger, and a telephone call from Mrs, 
Moskowitz was waiting when we had returned to our 
hotel. 

“Where are you?” she demanded when Father took the 
phone. 

“Back at the hotel,” he told her. 

“Thank God for that,” she replied, and only then was 
he able to tell her that the “angry” sounds she had heard 
had been no more than badly reproduced cheers of ap- 
proval and shouts of “Pour it on ’em, Al!” 

© ONE as experienced in politics as Father 
N could have expected to bring so extensive and 
so. bitter a campaign of vilification to an end 
with a single speech, and during the remaining ten days 
of that campaign trip additional evidence of its continu- 
ation was constantly before us. Four days after the 
Oklahoma City speech, while our train was on its way 
to Helena, Montana, and paused for half an hour at 
Billings, a newspaper report told us of a fiery cross that 
had burned for almost an hour the evening before. 
Erected high on the strangely level Rim Rock that over- 
lookg the city, it had been visible, we were told, in almost 
every part of that area. Despite this and other signs 
that the campaign of bigotry was continuing, Father con- 
fined his speeches to the subjects that had originally 
been decided on—water power in Denver, the oil scandal 
of the Harding administration in Helena, leadership in 
government in St. Paul, and prohibition in Milwaukee. 

Within ten days of our return from the West, how- 
ever, we were on our way again—through the South, this 
time, in parts of which the bitterest attacks of all were 
being directed against Father. “These ferocious and 
senseless assaults,” as The New York Times of October 
3, 1928, called them, could for the most part, be divided 
into three categories. “The primary objection to Smith 
is his Catholicism,” the Times explained. “His wet views 
come second; his Tammany affiliations third. But it is 
hard to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. 
The simple truth is that there would be only a negligible 
amount of bolting among the Democrats if Smith were 
not a Catholic, regardless of his Tammany affiliations 
and his opposition to prohibition.” 

However, Father did not return to the subject of his 
Oklahoma City speech. Even when Senator Tom Heflin of 
Alabama, one of his most bigoted opponents, spoke 
against him in the outskirts of Albany with the usual 
Ku Klux Klan accouterments of sheeted figures and a 
burning cross, Father made no reply. Instead he called 
in the superintendent of the state police—John Warner, 
my husband—and gave specific orders to see that Heflin 
was protected against any incidents at the hands of 
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Waving his famous brown derby, Al Smith appeared to hundreds 
of thousands of American voters as he criss-crossed 
the country during the 1928 campaign. 
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angered citizens of Albany who might protest the Sena- 
tor’s attack on the Governor of the state he had invaded - 
and the Presidential candidate of the party of which he 
himself was a member. 


Back in Albany on October 21, Father barely found 
time to clear his desk again before leaving to speak in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newark. And finally, 
after a speech in Brooklyn on November 2, one in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden on the third, and one 
over the radio from a studio in Carnegie Hall on the fifth, 
the campaign ended. 

“I am about to utter my last spoken word before the 
American people start in the morning to make their de- 
cision,” Father said in conclusion in that final radio 
address, “and it is this: At no time during my long public 
career in elective office did I ever trade a promise for a 
vote. I have made rio promises to any man or to any 
group of men. Nobody was authorized to make any 
promises for me and in fact, none has been made. I can 
enter upon the duties of the greatest office in the world 
without commitment to anybody except the American 
people. I can enter upon the duties of that great office 
with a mind single to the best interests of this country, 
and I promise you that in return for your vote of con- 
fidence tomorrow I shall give this country the best 
that is in me to bring about a constructive, progressive, 
and forward-looking administration.” 

UT 24 HOURS LATER we had all learned that it was 

B not to be. From the time the returns began to 

come in, Republican victory was in the air, and 

I recall no other time in my many experiences at Demo- 

cratic headquarters when the atmosphere was so heavy 
with forebodings of defeat. 

But defeat was one matter and some of the details of 
that defeat were quite another. As I sat there amidst the 
discouraged confusion that surrounded us I found it im- 
possible to believe the reports. How was it possible for 
states in the “solid” South to go Republican? It was un- 
thinkable—inconceivable. The reports and figures must 
be wrong. 

I went to a telephone and called Herbert Bayard Swope, 
the executive editor of the New York World and a friend 
of Father and one of his most enthusiastic supporters. 

“Herbert,” I asked, “is it possible that these reports 
we are getting frgm down South are right? That Virginia 
and North Carolina and Florida are going Republican? 
It isn’t possible. It simply cannot be.” 

He paused before he replied. 

“I’m sorry, Emily, he said in effect, though the 
language he used was more sulphurous than anything I 
can put in print, “but there’s no mistake. That’s what is 
happening. But there is something else that bothers me 
even more.” 

“What?” I demanded. 

“Your father is going to lose New York State, too.” 
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After 28 years I find it quite impossible to describe 
my feelings on the evening of Election Day in 1928, and 
I never learned in detail how my father felt. I have no 
hesitations in saying that it was not the defeat itself that 
struck us the hardest. Father had been defeated before 
and all of us, despite our disappointment, had accepted 
it for what it was. Now, as I believe we realized even at 
the time, our feelings were the result of something far 
more fundamental. 

In the years since 1928 I have come to understand that 
it was not “a Democratic year.” Even had no bigotry 
appeared—even had the Democratic candidate been anti- 
Tammany, a Protestant, and a dry—the Republicans 
would still have won. And I believe also that-four years 
later the reverse was true, for just as 1928 was not a 
Democratic year, 1932 was not a Republican one. 

Anterior to all such reasoning as this, however, lay 
the essential cause of Father’s deepest disappointment. 
Neither he nor those who were close to him found it easy 
to accept the defeat, but that was secondary. Far more 
profound, and far more bruising to his spirit, though the 
actual outcome had been only in part affected by it, was 
the melancholy fact that many votes had been cast not 
for his opponent but against Father, on grounds quite 
unacceptable to those who fully grasp the meaning of 
America. 

LECTION DAY that year was on November 6, which 
EK, was Mother’s birthday, and the evening before 
Father had arranged for a birthday cake, for he 
was determined that we would celebrate the event. Early 
on the evening of Election Day he went to the 69th Regi- 
ment Armory, where members of the Tammany Society 
had assembled to hear the returns. He had been there 
only a short time when the outcome began to be evident. 
He soon returned to the Biltmore and came to the apart- 
ment, where Mother, Aunt Mamie, my brothers, my 
sister, and I, along with a group of friends, were waiting. 
But when he came in he called the immediate family into 
his bedroom. 

I wish I could remember just what he said, but I can- 
not. I know he tried to prepare us for the news that even 
we, by now, had begun to expect, and he said later that 
all of us took it “like good soldiers.” Just what may 
brothers, my sister, and I may have said I do not now 
recall, though Mother’s words recur to me. 

“It’s God’s will,” I remember her saying, and there 
were tears.in her eyes. “It’s all for the best.” 

Then she spoke of the threats that had been made 
against Father during the campaign. 

“But aside from all that,” she went on, “we'll see more 
of you now.” : 

Father smiled and put his arm over her shoulder. 

“Now you musn’t forget,” he said to the rest of us, 
“that today is your mother’s birthday. So come along. 
We'll join our friends and cut the cake.” 
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I'he world’s best Bible 


The Jerusalem Bible, produced by a team of French priests, 


combines modern scholarship with literary excellence 


| by ALEXANDER JONES 


AN WE have too much of the Word of God? 

If by “the Word” we mean the: Word rumi- 

nated, rightly assimilated, active, we cannot 

have too much. If we mean the printed text 
multiplied and cast abroad without direction or dis- 
crimination—though with the greatest zeal—we can 
have a proliferation which would suffocate under- 
standing if it had not first stifled interest. In truth 
the world is full of texts and so many unread because 
unreadable. To generalize unjustly and to ignore for 
the moment the financial difficulties, there are two 
methods of presentation: the packed text relieved 
only by the old haphazard chapter divisions; the same 
with lurid and distracting illustrations. With this 
second method one has less sympathy, since much 
thought and expense which could have been devoted to 
the printed text has been used to divert attention from 
it. In both, adequate notes are for the most part lack- 
ing and this most difficult text is let loose to devour 
the unwary and the ignorant. In short, the water 
which is the Word must be controlled and canalized 
if it is to irrigate the fields of our religious thinking 
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and nourish the deep root of religious activity. This 
has been accomplished at last in a new French transla- 
tion of the Scriptures—known as the Jerusalem Bible. 
The result defies flattery. 

It is more than sixty years since Pére Lagrange as- 
sumed the care of the infant Ecole Biblique in Jeru- 
salem—a child that was to become father of a family 
of scholars scattered throughout the Catholic world. 
His name, more than any other, is associated—and 
rightly—with our biblical revival. His scholarship and 
his influence, sometimes acknowledged, sometimes not, 
lie behind innumerable biblical works addressed to 
the learned or to the general public. The magisterial 
series of Etudes Bibliques and the sustained excel- 
lence of the Revue Biblique have long commended the 
School to the learned world, though the public has 
known little of it. But now the scholars of that same 
School, products and in their turn promoters of the 
greater tradition, have raised to it a monument for all 
to see and admire. 

In 1946 the Ecole Biblique undertook to direct a 
new biblical translation which was to be the collective 
work of a team of more than thirty scholars shrewdly 
selected for their competence and specialized interest 
in their respective books of the Bible. Each book was 
then subjected to a double revision: one by a scholar 
familiar with its problems, the other by a littérateur 
who supervised the literary style of the text and saw 
to it that the notes would be suitable for the general 
reader. The first’ of forty-three individual books 
emerged in 1948, the last in 1954. The production of 
these separate volumes matched the excellence of 
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their substance, but the entire set cost nearly $60 and 
it would be interesting to know how many were sold 
outside of France. A one-volume edition was, however, 


planned from the beginning and after further revision 
(from 1953-1955) has now been triumphantly—one is 
tempted to say miraculously—accomplished. Within a 
bulk no greater than one volume of the original Knox 
Bible or of a medium-sized Douay, nearly 1,700 pages 
(eight of them meticulously accurate maps) contrive 
to lie open flat upon the desk. With the strongly bound 
and cheapest edition priced at 1,800 francs (about 
$4.50), wé now have within our reach what must be 
called, quite soberly, the best Bible in the world. An 
English edition is in preparation. 

We have said that the flow of the Word must be 
controlled, which is to say that the text itself must first 
be established with the utmost care; that the transla- 
tion must be exact, and even, since we are dealing 
with the Bible, fastidious; that the presentation must 
be orderly and revealing; that the notes must be 
scholarly and yet intelligible to the average reader; 
that the theological content, which is, after all, the 
chief pursuit of those who read the Bible, should rest 
on firm foundations of enlightened scholarship. Not 
one of these qualities is lacking in the Jerusalem Bible. 

All the resources of modern textual criticism have 
been brought to bear on the choive of texts, and the 


rights of internal criteria are fully recognized. Thus, — 


for example, the reading is preferred: “He whom 
neither blood, nor the will of the flesh, nor the will of 
man, but God brought forth” to: “Those who were 
born not of blood...” (John 1, 13). Nor are we 
astonished to find, in an edition which bears all the 
marks of contemporary scholarship, references to and 
readings from the Qumran manuscripts—the Isaian 
scrolls and the pesher of Habaqug. So for the stricture 
on drunkenness in our current versions we read not 
“wine deceives” but “riches deceive” (Hab. 2, 5), a 
reading already more suited to the context and now 
given external support by the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
, reader will also note with satisfaction the inclusion (in 
a footnote) of the praise-psalm which in the Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus follows 51, 12; its union of “the 
horn of David” with “the sons of Sadoq” is significant 
of its period and links up with the Messianic hope of 
Qumran. These are random examples which merely 
hint at the quality of a text which, though its footnotes 
faithfully give the most important variants, has been 
established with the sureness of touch which comes 
from confident scholarship. 

It would be impertinent in a foreigner to attempt an 
appraisal of the translation from a literary point of 
view, but attention should at least be called to 
the broad vision of Fathers R. de Vaux, O.P., and 
P. Benoit, O.P., whe headed the directive committee. 


It is not common—so far as one knows it is unprece- 
dented—for Scripture scholars so to mistrust their 
literary competence as to submit their biblical transla. | 
tions for criticism and advice to qualified men of let- 
ters, But is it altogether admirable. And one suspects 
that the Psalms in particular could not have reached 
their standard of excellence without it. Needless to 
say, the scholar must have the last word because not 
only is the text that he deals with sacred, but also there 
intervene certain technical considerations which the 
man of letters may not suspect or may even despise. In 
this matter the committee has been firm. The one- 





volume edition has aimed at rendering the same 
Hebrew or Greek terms in the same way wherever they 
occur—so far, it is understood, as the proximate con- 
text allows. On the same principle, parallel texts of 
Old Testament and of New have been translated in the 
same words. Two advantages flow from this policy, the | 
first more momentous though less spectacular than 

the second. The second advantage: recognition of the | 
literary interdependence of texts without need for ref- 
erence to the original languages. The student ignorant 
of Greek and of Hebrew can study from the French 
the relationship of the Synoptic Gospels (as he could 
in English using the Westminster Version) or, in the 
old Testament, the relationship of Paralipomenon to | 
Kings. The first and foremost advantage: identifica- 


tion of the various stages in Israel's literary tradition. 
Thus, for example, the term “word” can be tracked 
through its history from the “word” of creation to 
the “word” made flesh. And to ease this pursuit we 
are provided with eight priceless pages, listing key- 
notions with references to their principal footnotes. 
These pages are a deep well of understanding and of 
devotion upon which all may draw. Priests will ob- 
serve that they are a great quarry for biblical sermons, 
of which we hear all too few. 

Since this edition rapidly exhausts superlatives we 
shall lavish no praise on its notes; instead we shall 
offer one or two examples side by side with the corre- 
sponding notes from Douay and from the new Ameri- 
can “Confraternity” edition—by way of comparison 
only and not of disparagement, since different times 
and different climates have their own needs. Let us 
take the first note of all—on the literary form of 
Genesis 1; 2, 1-4. 

» pouay: None. (The need was evidently not felt in 
the early seventeenth century; it is certainly felt now 
but not yet filled.) 

> CONFRATERNITY: “The account of the six days of 
creation, given in Chapter I, poses some problems 





when it is compared with natural science. Various 


scholars offer different solutions. Some consider the 
days of creation as indeterminate periods of time; 
others as days of twenty-four hours. Some claim that 
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the biblical history gives the chronological order of 
events; others that it is a logical arrangement of events. 
All Catholics must hold that the biblical account of 
the creation is an historical document, and not a myth 
or a fable.” 

} JERUSALEM BIBLE: “This account, ascribed to the 
‘Priestly’ source, is more abstract and theological in 
character than the one which follows (2, 4-25). It 
aims at a logical and exhaustive classification of be- 
ings; their creation is deliberately described within 
the framework of a week which ends with the sabbath 
rest. These creatures emerge from nothing at God’s 
summons in an order of dignity which ascends to man, 
God’s image and creation’s king. The biblical text 
makes use of a science still in its infancy. Ingenuity 
should not be expended on an attempt to harmonize 
this literary presentation with the conclusions of 
present-day science. Rather must we recognize, behind 
a facade that betrays its period, a revealed doctrine of 
value for every period: a doctrine of a unique and 
transcendent God, anterior to this universe and crea- 
tor of it.” 

It will be noticed at once that in the Jerusalem Bible 
the tone of apologetics has disappeared, or rather has 
passed from the negative to the positive. It will be 
noticed also that the theological note has been firmly 
and truly struck. The impression is not given that any 
scholars would hold to an actual period of twenty-four 
hours; instead, the ‘days’ take up their position within 
the whole literary form and thus lose all temporal sig- 
nificance. This sanatio in radice, this dissolution of 
difficulties in principle, is the constant and remarkable 
characteristic of innumerable notes in the Jerusalem 
Bible. The brief preliminary note on the Book of Jonah 
(p. 988) is another of a thousand possible examples. 

Biblical interpretation suffers from many over- 
sights. One of the most disastrous—from which even 
scholars are not always immune—is the failure to ap- 
preciate the dynamic and developing nature of biblical 
revelation. It is not uncommon, for instance, to treat 
the first chapter of Genesis as the earliest biblical writ- 
ing because it happens to be printed on the first page. 
In this matter the date of the book, or part of a book, 
is of prime importance and our editions for the most 
part give us little reliable indication or none at all. 
This is not the mistake of the edition under review. 
The introduction to each book or group of books, cun- 
ningly condensed from the original single volumes, 
places all the texts in the atmosphere of their time. (A 
double-columned chronological table of profane and 
sacred history covers sixteen pages.) There is no 
danger of anachronism here. While on this subject of 
development we may compare the respective notes on 
“Let us make man” (Genesis 1, 26) : 


» pouay: “God speaketh here in the plural number to 
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insinuate the plurality of persons in the Deity.” 

) CONFRATERNITY: “By the use of the plural number 
the Holy Spirit may have been preparing the Jew for 
the revelation of the Trinity in the New Testament.” 
) JERUSALEM BIBLE: “This plural may indicate God’s 
council with the heavenly court (the angels; cf. 3, 5, 
22) and it is in this way that the Greek, followed by 
Vulgate, version of Ps. 8, 6 (quoted in Heb. 2, 7) has 
understood the text. Alternatively, the plural expresses 
the majesty and intrinsic richness of God’s being; the 
common name for God in Hebrew, Elohim, is plural 
in form. The way is thus paved for the interpretation 
of the Fathers who see in this passage a hint of the 
Trinity.” 

The shift of emphasis is noteworthy from a con- 
jecture of God’s intention to the verifiable conscious 
sense of the human author which is, moreover, argued 
with the true apparatus of learning. Yet all is within 
the scope of the ordinary reader. 

F THE presentation we have space to say very 
little. It is surprisingly airy, thus offsetting 
the necessarily small but very clear print, 
which does not penetrate the page. And 

since the precept for mastering either a text or an em- 
pire is “divide and conquer,” close attention has been 
devoted to the grouping of passages, each with its clear 
black heading. By these revealing labels of section 
and sub-section the old enemy of interpretation, chap- 
ter-division, has been defeated. 

We have said nothing of the prodigious marginal 
system of cross-reference, so sketchy in our common 
editions and yet so vital for the comprehension of 
the Bible’s unified literary and religious tradition; 
nothing of the prudent reserve of certain notes that 
allows the instructed to read between the lines; nothing 
of the wealth of theology to be had for the seek- 
ing (a glance at the Index under “Souffrance” or 
“Sagesse” illustrates the point). We can say only that 
the Bibleward movement of our time is thrust forward 
immeasurably by this new force that has appeared. 
It is time that the strong bones of the biblical, sacra- 
mental word took the place of the flabby flesh of de- 
vout but merely human contrivance in all our devo- 
tions. Here they are, accessible to all who read French. 

French? It may now be announced that an Eng- 
lish translation is afoot. Its purpose will not be to oust 
Douay or Confraternity or Knox from the field. It is 
not to be a rival version: the matchless introductions 
and notes and textual apparatus of the French edi- 
tion are already sufficient justification—an imperious 
invitation, one would say—for an English translation. 
Until then (two years is perhaps an optimistic esti- 
mate) the reader is commended to a French edition 
which, we repeat in all sobriety, is the best in the 
world. 








IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 


Three new books mark the 400th 


anniversary of his death 


I. THIS, the 400th anniversary 
year of his death, American pub- 
lishers have given us a spate of books 
about Saint Ignatius of Loyola, the 
hard-willed Basque nobleman who 
founded the Society of Jesus. Three 
of them come to hand this month: 
the scholarly but readable St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola, The Pilgrim Years, 
_ by James Brodrick, S.J. (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $5.00); St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola, a picture book with 
photographs by Leonard Von Matt 
and a competent text by Hugo Rah- 
ner, an Austrian Jesuit (Regnery, 
$6.50) ; and St. Ignatius’ own story 
(Regnery, $2.50), a new translation 
of the autobiographical material 
which the Saint dictated to one of his 
followers shortly before he died. 
The picture of Ignatius which 
. emerges from these pages is that of 
a man born of stubborn, fighting 
stock accustomed to leadership and 
independence; once God’s grace had 
diverted him from political warfare 
to the struggle for souls nothing— 
neither poverty, nor illness, nor even 
the Inquisition— could stop him. 


ath mask of Ignatius, from 
NATIUS OF LOYOLA (Regnery). 


Father Brodrick is particularly suc- 
cessful in giving us a feeling for the 
Basque country and the independent, 
almost obstinate people who inhabit 
it. There is little doubt that this 
background was paramount in form- 
ing Ignatius’ character. “You must 
realize,” one of his Jesuit disciples 
wrote years later, “that Father Igna- 
tius is a kindly and virtuous man. 
But he is a Basque; when once he 
has put an idea into his head, well 
—that’s the end of the matter.” 

The Basques of Ignatius’ time 
were, like the rest of the Spanish 
people, caught up in dreams of em- 
pire. As the infant lay in his cradle 
Ferdinand and Isabella rode tri- 
umphantly into Granada, their vic- 
tory over the Moors complete. Later 
that same year—1492—Christopher 
Columbus, flying their standard, set 
off on a voyage that was to estab- 
lish the financial base for a century 
of Spanish rule over all of Europe. 

Ignatius himself, as he grew to 
manhood, seemed cut out to be one 
of those bold cabaileros on whom the 
throne was coming to rely. Then, 


when he was 30 years old, something 
happened: while helping defend his 
native province against a French in- 
vasion, both his legs were shattered, 
and through the spiritual books 
which were the only reading matter 
at hand during his weeks of con- 
valescence he experienced what he 
himself later called a “transforma- 
tion of soul.” The things of God sud- 
denly seemed more important than 
anything else. He decided to go at 
once as a poor pilgrim to Jerusalem. 
On the way, at Manresa, he stopped 
off for a few days of solitude and re- 
treat. “These few days of repose,” 
Father Rahner writes, “became ten 
months of consolation, of spiritual 
anguish and mystical transforma- 
tion.” Begging his food from door 
to door, meditating upon his sins in 
an isolated cave, and undergoing both 
physical illness and the “dark night 
of the soul,” Ignatius emerged puri- 
fied. Some of his meditations he 
wrote down in a notebook; they later 
became the basis of the Spiritual 
Exercises which were to mold the 
lives of his own Jesuits and of those 
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WHAT CAN WE DO 
for the incurably sick or crip- 
pled? There’s an unexpected 
answer in— 


ALL THE WAY TO 
HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


The Catholic Union of the Sick 
(“CUSA”) has discovered that the 
incurably ill can do more for each 
other than anyone else can do for 
them. CUSA puts small groups of 
them in touch by mail. They share 
prayers, news, jokes, photographs, 
offer their sufferings together, help 
each other “all the way to heaven.” 
This book, written in the form of a 
story, contains the authentic letters 
of one such group: they fairly glow 
with faith and cheerfulness. $2.75 


Latest 
NEW WORLD CHESTERTONS 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
THE WORLD 


Chesterton uses his magnificent 
commonsense on the right relation 
of the members of a family to each 
other and of the family to the state. 


$3.00 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


Essays on the way the modern 
world is going, written nearly 50 
years ago, but apparently addressed 
to us. What a prophet Chesterton 


was! $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


 —— 


If you are interested in books for 
children and teenagers, write for 
our complete children’s catalog. 
You get it just the same way you 
do the Trumpet by writing to 
Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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laymen who over the centuries have 
come to them for spiritual direction. 

In Jerusalem, Ignatius spent a 
month visiting the holy places. On 
the long voyage back, he began to 
contemplate gathering around him a 
band of men who would “be ready 
to go to unbelievers even when noth- 
ing more could be done than to an- 
nounce to them: Christ is the Re- 
deemer.” For this he needed educa- 
tion, and so, at the age of 33, he went 
back to Spain and school. At Alcala 
and then at Salamanca his first at- 
tempts to form a group caused sus- 
picion, investigation, imprisonment 
—but finally vindication— at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Then, at 
Paris, where Ignatius received his 
Master of Philosophy degree, he met 
three fellow students—a Savoyard 
named Pierre Favre, a Spaniard 
named Francisco de Jassu y Xavier 
and Simon Rodrigues, a Portuguese; 
three other Spaniards soon joined 
them, and with these six men Igna- 
tius was able to launch his Society. 

Here, on Christmas day of 1538, 
when Ignatius said his first Mass 
with these first followers, Father 
Brodrick’s book ends. At about this 
same point too, St. Ignatius’ own 
story breaks off. The narrative of the 
Society’s expansion during the later 
years of Ignatius’ life—its missionary 
activity abroad and its great work 
in Europe as one of the major arms 
of the Church’s Counter-Reformation 
—are at least suggested in the sweep 
of Father Rahner’s prose and Mr. 
Von Matt’s photographs. 

This sweep and drive are charac- 
teristic of the Rahner-Von Matt book. 
The text is alive (it suffers very little 
if at all in translation from the origi- 
nal German) and colorful, and it is 
based on sound research. If your 
time is limited, this is the best of 
the three books, though the pictures, 
while individually beautiful and ex- 
cellently reproduced, are curiously 
empty and impersonal, probably be- 
cause they attempt to document every 
single detail in the Saint’s life with- 
out having much actual material to 
work with. 

Father Brodrick’s book is for the 
leisurely and more serious reader. 
Once you get comfortably into it, its 
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JUBILEE’s agents 
constitute a far-flung 
and well-paid line. Join 
their rapidly growing 
ranks and earn steady 
commissions and big 
bonuses selling America’s 
leading Catholic magazine. 


Taking subscription 
orders for JUBILEE is 
easy. Most people have 
only to be shown a copy 
to want to become a 
subscriber. And you get 
your commissions at once— 
there’s no waiting, no 
complicated bookkeeping. 
To get the JUBILEE sales 
kit, write to: 
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377 Fourth Avenue 
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.1956 ORIGINALS BY 
XAVIER ART DEPARTMENT 


“, .. middle course between excessive 
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realism and exaggerated symbolism . . 
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f —Mediator Dei 


INSIDE MESSAGES FROM SCRIPTURE 
AND LITURGY 


12 assorted designs, with lopes, $1. 
(Please add 10¢ for postage.) 
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Another CLOISTER? Yes! The eremit- 
ical-cloistered Camaldolese have 
their eyes on America for a future 
foundation. If interested or would 
like to help, write: S. Eremo di Ca- 
maldoli, (Arezzo) Italy; or Friends 
of the Camaldolese, 3106 South Jef- 
ferson, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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Fall Highlights 











The Spirit and Forms of 


Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer. With true 
scholarship the author, a former Prot- 
estant minister, presents a lucid and 
penetrating analysis of the funda- 
mental differences between Protes- 
tantism and, Catholicism. He considers 
the main principles of the Reform and 
shows that its positive elements de- 
mand the Catholic Church for their 
full flowering. $3.75 








Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. Written 
in close collaboration with medical 
specialists and a team of expert theo- 
logians, Morals in Medicine not only 
provides students with straight-for- 
ward answers to pressingly practical 
situations, but carefully underlines 
and clarifies the governing theological 
foundations. $3.75 








| 
Writings of Edith Stein 


Selected, translated and introduced by 
Hilda Graef. Appearing in English for 
the first time, these writings of Edith 
Stein, selected from her spiritual, edu- 
cational and philosophical works, 
show her keen interest in contempo- 
rary problems. Edith Stein’s attempt 
to harmonize traditional Thomism 
with modern philosophy will receive 
much attention. $3.75 








The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Bible 


By Roland Murphy, O.Carm. The 
story of the exciting discovery and 
classification of the scrolls and frag- 
ments together with an examination 
of the light they shed on the Old and 
New Testaments. Illustrated $1.50 








| 
Jesuits 


Edited by Robert Nash, S.J. Nineteen 
short, stimulating biographies of 
Jesuits who have been outstanding in 
a wide variety of activities. The collec- 
tion includes such interesting per- 
sonalities as St. Isaac Jogues, Pere 
Charles, Michael Pro, St. Joseph 
Pignatelli, and many others. $3.50 








The Spirit of Joy 


By Enrique Albiol, C.M., translated by 
B. T. Buckley, C.M. While simple and 
informal in presentation, this cheerful 
treatment covers the messengers of 
joy, the sources of joy, the fruits of 
joy, as well as joy in adversity. Here is 
reading and meditative material that 
is at once enlightening and inspira- 
tional. Soon. $3.00 
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authority and urbane style offer rich 
rewards. St. Ignatius’ own story, 
translated by American Jesuits at 
West Baden College, is a useful sup- 
plement to either of the biographies. 

—Rosert L. REYNOLDs 


RISH WRITING has for some time 
been dominated by a group of 
authors who lived through and par- 
ticipated in the Irish struggle for in- 
dependence from 1916 to 1922. For 
good or ill, that highly charged ex- 
perience colored their lives and gave 
a unique and unmistakable direction 
to their work. Now a younger genera- 
tion of writers, with an inspiration 
and an outlook of its own, is quietly 
asserting itself. From the evidence of 
two novels published this summer— 
one a tragedy, the other a comedy— 
this group promises to be as remark- 
ably gifted as its older contempo- 
raries. 

The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$3.50), a first novel by Brian Moore, 
tells the poignant story of a timid 
Belfast spinster, hungry for love and 
with a weakness for drink. As she 
moves from one arid bed-sitting room 
to another in this dour city dedicated 
to business and the Puritan virtues, 
her self-respect is eaten away by frus- 
tration and her spirit slowly strangled 
by loneliness. Mr. Moore’s lean, terse 
prose is well-suited to creating the 
aura of melancholy and unfulfilled 
dreams through which she lurches to 
her inevitable destruction, and he but- 
tresses it with some fine descriptive 
detail and excellently drawn minor 
characters. His Judith Hearne is a 
memorable figure and he understands 
her completely. 

In sharp contrast is Honor Tracy’s 
The Straight and Narrow Path (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50), a whimsical, 
hilarious spoof. No one in the queer 
little Irish hamlet of Patrickstown, 
embroiled in a controversy between 
a parish priest and an English archae- 
ologist, escapes Miss Tracy’s satire, 
neither the Protestant gentry, still 
“strangers” after 400 years, nor the 
nest of simple Catholics who surround 
and confuse their conquerors with 
soft-spoken double talk. Just about 
everything in the modern Irish myth 








That’s Moses—he seemed 
appropriate to introduce 


A PATH THROUGH 


GENESIS 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
This is the best introduction to 


Genesis we have ever seen: all 
problems are fairly dealt with in 
the light of the latest scholarship 
and archeological findings. But 
Father Vawter doesn’t merely take 
difficulties out of tangle: he makes 
the whole book fascinating. The 
illustrations help — our favorite is 
a picture of a cherub: a winged 
bull with a bearded human face 
and a lovely hat. illus. $4.00 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
In ONE VOLUME 


In addition to the Regular Edition 
of this at $7.50 and the Family Edi- 
tion at $8.50, we now have two 
gift editions both with gold stamp- 
ing, gold edges and silk marker, 
boxed: Black Leather at $15.00 and 
Black Morocco at $25.00. 


Order from any bookstore 


The Fall Trumpet will contain re- 
views of Father Graystone’s The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Original- 
ity of Christ ($2.50), from the 
N. Y. Times and The Homelitic and 
Pastoral Review, reviews of other 
books, and complete descriptions 
of our whole Fall list. To get the 
Trumpet free and postpaid, write 
to Juliet MacGill. All the address 
you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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PAX 


ONE PAGE OF POETRY 
EVOCATIVE OF PEACE 


Forthcoming issues will feature 
new poems by 


E. E. Cummings, Mark van Doren, 
Thomas Merton, Claire McAllister, 
Richard Gilman, Christopher Fry 


drawings by 


Emil Antonucci, Ad Reinhardt, 
Rocco Bellini, B. Yampolsky 


5 issues $1 


PAX/ 377 4th Avenue 
New York City 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 
The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.L., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 





CONTINUED ... 
OUR RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


CHRIST-MAS CARDS 


from the best publishers— 
large, yes 
tiny, too 
Send check for our samples (you can use them) 


VISTA GROUP 


12 Cards and Envelopes.............. $1.00 
PANORAMA GROUP 
18 Cards and Envelopes.............. $2.00 


SAN YSIDRO SHOP 
7244 REMMET AVE. 


THE LUCEYS 
CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 





Catholic co-operative 
in India offers 
six carved and painted 
wood angel musicians 
314”—$6 the set; 
carved ivory crib set, 
five figures, Mary 3”—$10. 
Both sets $15. 
Please make check or money order 
payable to: 


Mrs. Ludlow Kravis 
8 Waterway 
Manhasset, New York 





Distributist Literature 
Books by Belloc, Chesterton, Gill 
and many others on 


Catholic Sociology 
Write for free leaflets and price lists 


David Hennessy’s Bookshop 
Rossville, Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 
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takes a ribbing here, from the “in. 
famy” of partition to the purity of 
Irish life as opposed to English pagan. 
ism. But no one except a perversely 
professional Irishman could take of. 
fense, for Miss Tracy is irrepressibly 
good-humored, and her lampoon of 
the Irish character, seen without bene. 
fit of green-colored glasses, is mar. 
velously funny.—Oona BURKE 


CatHotic CHurcH Music, by Paul 
Hume (Dodd, Mead, $3.50). After a 
bow to the Marshmallow Man and his 
mid-Victorian hymns, Mr. Hume lets go 
with both barrels, two or three encycli- 
cals, and every other weapon at hand, 
including common sense, ridicule, plead- 
ing and rotten fruit. But the Creature 
seems indestructible, and it is doubtful 
that after this assault he will be any 
more aware that what he is singing and 
playing in our churches comes dan- 
gerously close to being heresy. For 
some fifty years now, as Hume keeps 
pointing out, the popes have been 
urging our clergy (and laity) to get 
back to basic musical sources (that is, 
music in good taste), but with their 
traditional kindness the pontiffs have 
allowed loopholes for extenuating cir- 
cumstances, of which we have an inex- 
haustible supply. What Mr. Hume’s 
book gets down to is, first, a general 
discussion of music in the Church and 
its uses (rare) and abuses (plentiful). 
He follows this with clear and explicit 
chapters on the choir director and his 
choir (including advice on how to fire 
Italianate virtuosi and how to combat 
the preference for Good Night Sweet 
Jesus over Pange Lingua) ; the type of 
music that should be sung; the problem 
of hymns; getting the congregation to 
participate in the Mass; music for wed- 
dings and funerals; the organ and the 
organist; and the teaching of music to 
children. The book includes the text of 
Pius X’s Motu Proprio and an excerpt 
on music from the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion of Pius XI; there is also a discus- 
sion by a theologian of whether or not 
the Motu Proprio binds in conscience 
(conclusion: the unfriendly attitude 
of most bishops, priests and laymen to- 
ward its prescriptions is a “grievous 
matter’) ; suggested music for church 
use and a long list of LP recordings of 
sacred music. The picture Mr. Hume 
presents isn’t always totally bleak: 
there are people who realize that the 
popes know what they’re talking about 
when they stress the very basic role of 
good music for proper worship. But the 
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problem is one facet of a general cor- 
ruption of taste that began with the 
Reformation, and it should be aired 
frequently and with spirit. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Tue CATHOLIC IN SECULAR EDUCATION, 
by James M. O’Neill (Longmans, Green, 
$3.50). A frank, intelligent discussion 
of a controversial subject, together with 
the destruction of some myths pertain- 
ing to it. Of the Catholic students in 
this country, half must attend non-Cath- 
olic elementary schools, 70%, non-Cath- 
olic high schools and 67%, non-Catholic 
colleges. With the wartime population 
bulge working its way up the education- 
al ladder, these figures are likely to in- 
crease in the next ten years, whether or 
not Catholics spend the millions, per- 
haps billions, necessary to increase their 
own teaching facilities. If American 
Catholics are to avoid spawning genera- 
tions ignorant of the Church, O’Neill 
argues, they must be prepared to accept 
these facts and work with them. 

O’Neill, who has been an articulate 
defender of academic freedom and who 
authored an effective reply to Paul 
Blanshard’s recent attacks on the 
Church, has spent a lifetime teaching 
in secular institutions, which qualifies 
him better than most Catholics to speak 
on the problem. He offers four well- 
substantiated (but not necessarily easy) 
answers: released time, Catholic teach- 
ers on secular faculties, Newman clubs. 
and adequate religious training before 
the university level. 

In discussing the question of released 
time, O’Neill notes that all religious 
groups have challenged the McCollum 
ruling against use of public facilities 
for religious instruction and that it is 
therefore a mistake to think of it solely 
in terms of a Catholic-secular conflict. 
In regard to Newman clubs, he cites 
a need for both strong financial backing 
and intellectually advanced chaplains, 
and sees their presence on secular cam- 
puses as providing impressive apostolic 
possibilities. As for the importance of 
pre-college religious training, he quotes 
the director of a Newman club at a 
well-known university: “I have a thesis 
I think I can pretty well establish that 
‘No boy loses the Faith at X.’ I can 
show that if he is a casualty he never 
really had the Faith in the first place.” 

—Cuarces Harsutt 


In Suence I Speak, by George N. 
Shuster (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.50). A grim but not very skillful ac- 
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For every home...a matchless 


source of inspiration and knowledge 


Tue encyclopedia of information on all the 
Saints, and one of the most inspiring books since 
the Bible, Butler’s Lives of the Saints is now 
available in a monumental new 1956 Edition. 
Newly included are those who have been made 
Saints and Blesseds since Butler’s time. You and 
your family will turn to it time and again for 
the facts it gives on patron and other saints, and 
for its fascinating and varied examples of the 
paths to perfection. New format, handsome il- 
luminated binding, gold stamping, complete in 
four volumes, boxed, $39.50. 


BUTLER’S LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS 


Completely Revised Bicentennial Edition in Four 
Volumes. Edited, Revised and Supplemented by 
DONALD ATTWATER. 


2nd printing now available 
at your favorite bookstore 
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$6.00 
add 50¢ shipping 


charges 
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gary and the heroic though futile strug- 
gle waged against that monolithic ty- 
ranny by Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Hungary was drawn into the Soviet 
orbit by means of a familiar pattern of 
infiltration, terrorism and final ruthless 
seizure of power. Schools were nation- 
alized, religious orders and trade un- 
ions were suppressed, factories and 
small businesses were brought under 
the iron thumb of the state, and the 
land was collectivized. To ensure the 
permanent sealing of the tomb, an in- 
tricate spy system was created and all 
opposition to the new regime was ef- 
fectively silenced by murder, imprison- 
ment or deportation. 

Dr. Shuster’s report is factual, de- 
tailed and up-to-date, but the organiza- 
tion of his material is haphazard and 
his style is tortuous. Even the two 
giants of the dramatic struggle for the 
soul of Hungary, Mindszenty and Com- 
munist party boss Matyas Rakosi, fail 
to come through, remaining paper fig- 
ures without force, character or sustain- 
ing interest. The author’s admiration 
for a brave people is apparent, but his 
account of their ordeal does them con- 
siderably less than justice.—O. B. 


SEGREGATION: The Inner Conflict in the 
South, by Robert Penn Warren (Ran- 


dom House, $1.95). An informal report 
on a recent trip through the South that 
is worth a dozen sociological treatises 
on the segregation issue. Warren, a 
distinguished poet-novelist, and a South- 
erner himself, wanted to find out what 
Whites and Negroes really feel about 
the problem and the prospects for its 
solution, apart from official pronounce- 
ments and the rhetoric of justification 
or protest. What he did was observe and 
listen—on trains, in taxis, barber-shops 
and hotel lobbies, at arranged meetings 
and random encounters—and sift his 
findings through an unsentimental in- 
telligence and an imagination eminent- 
ly capable of retaining the significant 
detail, the tell-tale revelation. The result 
is an essay that is as much poetry as 
fact-finding, and far more true because 
of that. That Warren feels segregation 
is a losing game which will one day be 
regarded as simply a stage in the move- 
ment toward human freedom is perhaps 
less important than his discovery and 
confrontation of the sources of preju- 
dice within himself. In the poet’s way of 
self-sacrifice he stands exposed for all 
of us; we are all responsible; if we 
really want justice for others, Warren’s 
concluding dialogue with himself as- 
serts, we had better acknowledge our 
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nials of it—RicHarp GILMAN 


BattLE FoR MANHATTAN, by Bruce 
Bliven, Jr. (Holt, $3.50). A thoroughly 
enjoyable account of General Sir Wil- 
liam Howe’s three-day attempt to knock 
Washington’s amateur army out of the 
Revolutionary War in the autumn of 
1776. Mr. Bliven has a pleasing ability 
to relate the rapidly-moving events of 
the battle to still-visible landmarks: the 
British, for example, came ashore at 
what is now East 34th Street and the 


- East River; Washington began extricat- 


ing his troops from the lower Broadway 
area, taking up positions where tourists 
now gape at the neon in Times Square. 
After Howe chased the Americans all 
the way up the West Side into the area 
where Columbia University now stands, 
Washington stirred his frightened men 
into action and made an astonishing 
counter-attack that stopped the British, 
put some of them into retreat, and con- 
vinced the colonials that they. could 
eventually win the war. The book is il- 
lustrated with appropriate maps and 
with numerous drawings and prints. 
—CHRISTOPHER WoopHOUSE 


BEYonp THE AEGEAN, by Ilias Venezis 
(Vanguard Press, $3.50). A pleasant, 
melodious remembrance of Greeks past 
in which a leading contemporary Hel- 
lenic writer reminisces about his child- 
hood in Anatolia, the once-Greek sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, where all the men 
were heroes and all the women were di- 
rectly descended from the goddesses. 
The novel imposes no message; it sim- 
ply wanders from village to shore, 
scooping up folk tales and legends and 
savoring the joys of peasant life in a 
rich, sunny and colorful land. Beyond 
the Aegean closes with Turkey’s bloody 


expulsion of the Greeks from lands, 


they had owned since the time of Ho- 
mer, but even this is described with 
more nostalgia than anger.—C.W. 


One Front Across THE Wortp, by 
Douglas Hyde (Newman, $3.50). A per- 
ceptive and compassionate book by one 
of the better ex-Communist writers 
abeut the East-West struggle for the 
body, mind and soul of Asia and Africa. 
Despite the unhappy impact of Western 
culture and the current Communist suc- 
cess on these continents, Mr. Hyde be- 
lieves that hundreds of thousands of 
people would accept Christianity if 
missionaries were plentiful enough. He 
seems to feel that Communism now has 


the advantage, and that if the Christian 
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own subtle, un-faced, rationalized de- + world misses its ebbing opportunity, the 


task of conversion will be even more 
difficult once these people have turned 
hostile and materialistic —C.W.~ 


SAINTs AND OursELvEs: Second Series, 
Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 
(Kenedy, $3.00). A collection of essays, 
uneven in thought and writing, from the 
English magazine The Month. In at- 
tempting to reveal twelve saints as 
human and historical figures, some of 
the writers have scanted their subjects’ 
supernatural charity. Exceptions include 
Milton Waldman on Joan of Arc, E. I. 
Watkin on Nicholas Von Flue and Kath- 
erine Chorley on Peter Claver.—C.H. 


THe Lire oF Rospert SOUTHWELL, by 
Christopher Devlin (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $5.00). A useful piece of re- 
search which will have to be consulted 
by anyone who intends to write a new 
life of the English Jesuit poet and mar- 
tyr. As it stands, this biography, which 
is scholarly to a fault, frequently bogs 
down in historical quibbling and never 
manages to bring Southwell to life. 


Saint FRANCIS AND THE Poet, edited 
by Elizabeth Patterson (Devin-Adair, 
$3.50). A collection of over 100 poems, 
of varying quality, about Saint Francis. 
What gives the book some distinction is 
the fact that the editor was able to 
draw upon such luminaries as Tenny- 
son, Dante, Wordsworth, Chesterton 
and Longfellow. Among the contempo- 
rary entrants are Fray Angelico Chavez, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Alfred Noyes, 
Shane Leslie and Sister M. Madeleva. 


Lives AND LEGENDS OF THE GEORGIAN 
Saints, by David Marshall Lang (Mac- 
millan, $3.25). A charming collection 
of lives of holy men, women and ehil- 
dren in one of the remote and ancient 
corners of Christendom. Because of the 
antiquity of the texts, the stories lean 
rather heavily on the legendary side. 
A good book for Eastern Rite aficio- 
nados. 


ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, by 
John Bligh, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, 
$3.00). A well written, well developed 
study of the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
which examines the character, powers, 
duties and graces of the priesthood, 
shows the historic evolution of the rite 
of ordination and ends with a detailed 
explanation of the rite as practiced to- 
day. In all, a technical book whose 
clarity makes it also a useful work for 
the lay reader. 





CAN YOU HOLD 
YOUR OWN 

IN THE JUBILEE 
ART CONTROVERSY? ... 


Do you blanch at the sight 
of an Impressionist painting? 
Are you thrilled by Barclay 
Street and bored by Byzantine? 
Do you want. to reach for 
your dark glasses before a 
Picasso or scream to high 
heaven in the Matisse 
chapel? .. . Whatever your 
answers to these questions, 
you'll want to read 
THOMAS MERTON'S notes on 
Art and the Christian 
coming in the November 
JUBILEE. Subscribe 
immediately ... Inthis 
and/or coming issues you'll 
read a candid symposium on 
psychiatry, more 
controversial discussions 
of Catholic education, 
Catholic views of the 
Protestant and Orthodox 
worlds, articles on social 
problems, the Bible, and 
dozens of other subjects 
that affect your life. And 
best of all you'll see 
special articles on the 
spiritual life in the 
tradition of The Sound of 
Silence, Ihe Desert Game, 
Layfolks, Monks and Hermits. 
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JUBILEE for a full year. 
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POOR RICHARD’S GILMANAC 





But is it art? 


“War and Peace” and “La Strada” 


Jean Cocteau, the eminent French 
master of shapes and sounds, has 
made a simple and useful distinction 
between what he calls cinema and 
cinematograph. Cinema, he says, con- 
ceives of the film as an art and is as 
rare as genuine art always is, while 
cinematograph concerns itself with 
commercial entertainment, anathema- 
tizes art (though falling sometimes 
into artiness, the arch impostor) and 
is the familiar business we see in all 
our pleasure palaces. 

Now the importance of these terms 
for the critic lies in the conservation 


of energy they effect. It’s like not hav- 


ing to look in the wrong place, or 
sending good money after bad, or try- 
ing to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. If a picture offends your deepest 
sensibilities, don’t brood, it’s only 
cinematograph. If there doesn’t seem 
much point to it, don’t look for one; 
cinematograph is a blunt instrument. 

Since I discovered Cocteau’s cate- 
gories I’ve led a considerably more 
relaxed existence. For instance, I took 
War and Peace completely in stride, 
wasting no sympathy on Tolstoy, 
nursing no grudges or bafflements. 
War and Peace is pure cinematograph, 
a big, lusty attemipt to earn a few mil- 
lion bucks, so you don’t have to ask is 
it art, because it isn’t. Actually, it’s 
cinematograph at its best: money, 
skill, technique and endless human 
resources poured into a predictable 
mold for a predictable end—to keep 
you amiably diverted for an hour or 
two, or in this case, three and a half. 

War and Peace had frightened off 
all previous attempts to film it, so 
one can sympathize with the devices 
employed in this assault. The sixty- 
nine major characters of the novel 
were reduced to a manageable twenty- 


three, a good deal of the action was 
telescoped, and some striking indi- 
vidual visual sequences were created 
to compensate for the inability to con- 
vey the novel’s sheer physical magni- 
tude. What results is a succession of 
lavish tableaus, accurate to the last 
droshkie, which produce very much 
the same effect as wandering through 
a museum of nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian painting. Among the highlights 
are a duel scene filmed in the snow 
at dawn, a panoramic shot of Napo- 
leon’s army in straggling retreat, and 
a sumptuous, glittering bali. But what 
is missing is a more than perfunctory 
sense of the complexity of Tolstoy’s 
creation, the brooding passion for 
history that animated him and his 
gigantic grasp of the inter-relatedness 
of war, peace, love, ambition, sacri- 
fice and folly. 

If War and Peace is an example of 
the glories and inconsequences of 


cinematograph, La Strada, an Italian 


film by Federico Fellini, is cinema at 
its transcendent best. I don’t think it 
has ever been surpassed for imagina- 
tive richness, profundity of spirit or 
absolute purity of tone. It wouldn’t 
be too much to say that it represents 
a new stage in the movies: a flowering 
of film possibilities into a new instru- 
ment for converting reality into leg- 
end, for enhancing the known. 

La Strada is a poem of love. Zam- 
pano, an itinerant strong-man whose 
one accomplishment is to be able to 
break a chain with his chest, pays an 
old woman for her daughter Gelso- 
mina’s services as a slavey and sets 
off with her in a motor-cycle van. The 
girl (or woman: she is ageless, uni- 
dentifiable, without history) is de- 
ranged, but only in the way of one 
who has broken through the limita- 


‘ tions of conventional feeling into a 
universe of direct perception and 
spontaneous expression. The strong- 
man is a brute, living below the level 
of conscience or communication. What 
he wants of her is merely to help him 
in his act; what she wants of him is 
to be allowed to remain, in misery 
and wonder, at his side. 


They move through changing land- 
scapes and weathers. What happens to 
them is less narrative than unfolding; 
whatever they do is less important 
than the self-revelation it affords. But 
there are events. They join a wedding 
feast and Gelsomina comforts an idiot 
child with her astonishing compas- 
sion. They meet a clown from whom 
she learns the meaning of her role 
(“If I don’t stay with Zampano, who 
will?”) and who infuriates the strong- 
man by his mocking gaiety and supe- 
riority of soul. They spend a night at a 
convent and Gelsomina leaves part of 
herself behind, anchored in the peace 
she cannot have with Zampano. Final- 
ly they meet the clown again and 
Zampano kills him. Gelsomina is 
pierced by a sublime pity and reduced 
humanly to a little whimper, like 
mice deprived of food. Unable to bear 
her horror of him, Zampano aban- 
dons her asleep in the snow. Years 
later he learns of her death and, after 
a humiliating beating in a café, stag- 
gers to the edge of the sea and at last 
breaks down, uttering great hoarse 
cries which are his sounds of recogni- 
tion: that he has repudiated the need 
for love and that this has slain him; 
that in his animal existence he has 
avoided the breath of God and must 

.lie broken and powerless until it 
should pass over him again. 


There is so much more I could say 
about La Strada. The cast is superb. 

As Gelsomina, Giulietta Masina, a 
mime in the tradition of Barrault and 
Marceau, is infinitely enchanting; as 
Zampano, Anthony Quinn gives the 
performance of his life, while Rich- 
ard Basehart (it is interesting what 
an Italian director can do with Amer- 
ican actors) plays the clown with bril- 
liant virtuosity. 

But go to see La Strada. There are 
not so many songs in the air that you 
can afford to miss a true one. 

—RicHarp GILMAN 
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| Look who’s teacher’s pet! 


background to 


During the coming year JuBILEE will con- 
unue to range widely over the whole Cath- 
olic scene, past and present. Scheduled for 
the coming months are more of juBILEE’s 
noted articles on the liturgy and the Old 
Testament, new studies of saints, reports 








JUBILEE adds color, facts, 


any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 
it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 

of Catholic life and doctrine ... the way it respects 
their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights ... that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 
helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 

only in religion classes, but also in social science, 
art and literature courses. Incidentally, 

your special class-room rates are a big help.” 


“Your articles are invaluable material for essay 
assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 
I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” 


on political, social and cultural events. 


» JUBILEE has bargain rates for school orders. For 
further information and order forms, write to— 
The School Plan Director 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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you prefer! Thousands of other valuable 
prizes worth over $25,000.00 will be given to 
make new friends for the Musical Master- 
piece Society! 

YOU WIN FROM THE START for if 
you just mail the coupon below now, you 
are already an immediate WINNER — be- 
cause we will give you all 10 MAJOR 
WORKS of Music described at the right, 
on high ad long-play records — ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! You do not have to buy 
anything or pay anything—now or later. 
You are not obligated ever to buy a record 
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Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, cond. 
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Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra, Otto 
Ackermann, conducting 
Academic Festival 
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Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, conducting 
Meistersinger 
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Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, Otto Ackermann, 
conducting 


VIVALDI Concerto in C for 
Two Trumpets 
H. S tern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, 


Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra, Otto 
Ackermann, conducting 
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Night on Bald Mountain, Netherlands Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Walter Goehr, cond. 
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